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DRAWINGS BY A. O. SCOTT 


“Tf she’s good enough to fight over,’’ she rushed on, ‘‘why ain’t she good enough to bring to see your mother?” 


THE WEINERTS’ LOVE AFFAIR 


By Edith Munger Leavell 


N apology for the above somewhat in- 
clusive title the conscientious chroni- 
cler can only plead that, if through 
Claudie’s admiration for Miss Maud 
Blakely the guileless Edny was made 

sharp with suspicion, if Pa was made to 
adopt an attitude of superiority toward his 
wife, and if Ma Weinert herself was reduced 
for weeks to a state of habitual melancholy, 
what else can this narration be called but a 
rather completely family affair? 

The brunt of the whole matter, to be sure, 
fell upon Ma. She it was who, sharing none 
of the pleasanter aspects of the incident, saw 
it only as a dark and doleful tragedy. Ma’s 
distress began with Mrs. Casey’s call one 
afternoon in the early summer before the 
Weinerts had acquired their automobile and 
before Chuck Maguire had come into 
Claudie’s life. - 

Mrs. Casey after a long hour of chatting 
had risen to her feet, remarking, ‘‘Well, I got 
to be goin’, Mis’ Weinert. But as I was sayin’ 
there’s no way of accountin’ for taste when 
it comes to matrimony. When our children 
begin to feel a call to find a mate, the best 
we can do is hold our breath and pray they’re 
goin’ to light right side uppermost when they 
come to earth again.”” And Ma had replied 
placidly, “I’ve always been thankful, Mis’ 
Casey, that Claudie ain’t interested in girls 
yet. He’s just a reg’lar home boy.” 

It was at this point that, to Ma’s amaze- 
ment, Mrs. Casey had sunk into her chair 
again, gasping, ‘‘My—land—alive, Mis’ 
Weinert, here I’ve been settin’ and talkin’ 
around and above and alongside the subjick 
and wonderin’ was you never goin’ to confide 
in your old neighbor, and, good grief, you 
don’t know what’s goin’ on! Ain’t it the 
truth, as the old sayin’ is, that the best shall 
be the worst or some—” 

“Mis’ Casey,”” Ma managed to say, “will 
you tell me what you're talkin’ about and do 
It quick?” 


“Now, Mis’ Weinert, don’t you fire up. 
I don’t mean a thing. I was just thinkin’ 
how sometimes these home boys that have 
always been so open and aboveboard— 
Now, Mis’ Weinert, don’t get all excited. 
I only mean, you never can tell.” 

Ma fixed upon her neighbor a pair of 
burning eyes. ‘You tell me quick, Mis’ 
Casey, what Claudie’s been and done!” 

For an instant Mrs. Casey’s face glowed 
with the zest for narration; but the cold 
mantle of resolution quickly enveloped her. 
“No. No, Mis’ Weinert, no one can say I'd 
tattle about Claudie Weinert to his Ma. 
I don’t do such as that. Well, good-by. 
But of course a person does hate to see a 
young woman that had to leave her last 
position on account of a financial mix-up 
and that ain’t a day under thirty at that— 
well, ain’t it a pity anyway! But I ain’t a 
tattler. Good-by. Come over when you can.” 

Mrs. Casey’s sleek sense of rectitude 
brought no response from Ma Weinert. She 
sat motionless when her neighbor had gone, 
her fat cheeks sagging, her eyes staring 
blankly out at the dusty street. So Claudie, 
her home boy, had begun to go out with 
girls! Not only that, with a girl who had 
“financial mix-ups’’! And who wasn’t right 
young at that! But even this was not the 
worst of it. To Ma the tragedy was that 
Claudie had not confided in his mother. 
“Beau-ing a girl around,” and hadn’t told 
her a word about it! 

As she moved slowly about the kitchen 
getting supper she became conscious that 

er ‘‘backbone was beginning to stiffen up.” 
It occurred to her that if Claudie wanted 
to be so sly she could be sly, too. She would 
not tell him what Mrs. Casey had said. 

At supper time Edny burst into the house 
and pounced excitedly upon her brother. 
“Oh, Claudie,” she cried, “I saw Fannie 
Bell just now, and she says she saw you at 
the movie last night with the prettiest young 


lady! She said she was awful pretty! Claudie 
—is she your girl?” 

Ma held herself very still waiting for his 
answer. 

“Why, she—she’s a young lady I know.”’ 

“But who is she, Claudie? What’s her 
name?” 

“Why, Miss Maud’s her name. She’s from 
Chicago.” 

“Chicago! Ooh-ooh! Does she tell you all 
about it?” 

““Oh—some.”’ 

A moment of expectant silence followed; 
but as no further information seemed to be 
forthcoming Edny turned to her supper. 
Ma’s interest, on the contrary, was merely 
whetted. She pushed back her plate, her 
food half-eaten, and sighed. She wanted 
Claudie to look at her, to see that she could 
not eat, to say, perhaps, ‘‘Ma, you don’t 
look well. I believe you’re sick.’’ But he kept 
his eyes before him in absorbed silence. He 
did not seem to know that she was there. 

Doubtless, since she was unused to the 
suppression of her feelings, she would soon 
have found some way to draw from Claudie 
the information she desired had it not been 
for Mrs. Casey’s visit the next afternoon. 
Mrs. Casey dropped by rather late, re- 
splendent in her calling outfit of figured blue 
voile, and she stayed a very few minutes; 
yet, if she had been anyone but the con- 
scientious Mrs. Casey, one might have 
thought that her whole afternoon had been 
given over to the gathering of information 
about Claudie’s new friend. However, she 
assured Ma firmly, she did not gossip; she 
had merely dropped in to sympathize. By 
the time she left Ma was “mad all over.” 
Mis’ Casey needn’t come round any more 
with her hints and her sympathy. Ma would 
show her! Not one word about Claudie’s 
affair would cross her lips, let Mis’ Casey die 
of curiosity if she would! 

So successful was she in her new réle of 
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aloofness not only toward Mrs. Casey but 
toward her family as well that her husband 
made inquiries as to her health, only to hear 
the cold reply, ‘Oh, I don’t feel very good. 
I guess it’s the heat.” But her silence was 
costly. It was pretty hard, a few days later, 
to hear Pa asking Claudie something about 
the ‘‘pretty little lady you were walking with 
today.”’ Tears blurred Ma’s eyes at that. 
Pa could talk freely to him about his friend, 
Edny could tease him, and Mis’ Casey and 
all the neighbors could know about his girl, 
but his own mother must be left out. She 
quite forgot that her silence was voluntary; 
her sense of ill-usage deepened. 

On Saturday her determination to ask no 
questions fell with a crash. She was scrub- 
bing the kitchen floor when Edny rushed in 
breathless, crying, ‘‘Ma! What’s Claudie 
been fighting about?” 

“Fightin’!”’ 

“His face is all bloody, and Pa is coming 
home with him!” 

Ma dropped her brush and struggled to 
her feet. She reached the door of the dining- 
room in time to see Claudie disappearing 
into his own room. Pa was behind him. 

“Is he hurt?” gasped Ma. 

“No. He’s mad. He ain’t hurt.” 

Simultaneously with her relief Ma’s 
temper rose. 

“George Weinert,’ she began shrilly. 

Pa’s face assumed that excessively mild 
expression which he always used to ‘‘smooth 
her down.” 

“Now, Ma! Now, now—” 

“Don’t you ‘now, Ma’ me.I want to 
know—” 

“Not a thing Claudie hadn’t ought to have 
done. Cal Ricketts repeated a story about 
this young lady Claudie goes with bein’ in a 
crooked financial deal in Chicago, an’ Claudie 
lit into him. Not a thing in the world to fret 
about—” 

“I ain’t frettin’, I tell you, and I ain’t 
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goin’ to have that word used at me. I want 
to know why everybody in town knows all 
about Claudie’s friend and his own mother 
has to be left out. If you won’t answer me 
I'll ask Claudie.” 

“But, Gussie—”’ : 

She pushed past him and opened Claudie’s 

door without ceremony. Her first words 
were, ‘‘Don’t rub that scratch, son, till I 
get the arnica.”’ But when she had handed 
him the bottle and Claudie with excellent 
intentions had begun, ‘‘Now, Ma, don’t 
fret,’”’ the last shred of her self-control 
snapped. 
“Claudie if you use that word at me 
again I’ll scream. I will! I tell you I ain’t 
frettin’. I want to know what’s what. I want 
to know if I’ve got as much right to know 
about your doin’s as Pa an’ Cal Ricketts an’ 
Mis’ Casey an’ everybody else, or haven’t 
I ? ” 

Before he could answer, her expression 
had changed, for a new idea had seized her. 
“If she’s good enough to fight over,” she 
rushed on, “why ain’t she goad enough to 
bring to see your mother?” 

“‘Why—why, Ma,” stammered Claudie. 

“All right then, you bring her here to see 
me. I ain’t goin’ to be ignored. Tomorrow! 
I’m extendin’ an invitation to her right now. 
To dinner. You can go tonight and tell her.”’ 

Pa and Edny gaped in their amazement 
at the strange woman who had suddenly 
taken possession of Ma’s lumpy figure; but 
Claudie kept his eyes on the floor. 

“Why, sure, I can ask her. But I'd feel 
kinda funny. Look here, Ma, you haven’t 
any right to be sore. I—I just—oh, shucks!” 

“‘Claudie’s bashful,’”’ giggled Edny. 

Ma swept her family with a burning 
glance. ‘“‘Tomorrow, Claudie,” she said 
firmly. 

Later that evening After Claudie had 
started with much embarrassment to Mrs. 
Leary’s boarding-house to deliver Ma’s invi- 
tation Pa sat on the square of lawn in front 
of the house smoking his pipe with an air of 
complete satisfaction. He was proud of his 
son. “‘By Jiminy, the way he landed on Cal’s 
jaw!’’ he reflected complacently. Besides, 
Pa was pleased that on the morrow he was 
to get acquainted with the pretty young 
lady himself. 

Edny, meanwhile, sat on the steps, silent 
but seething with questions. And in the 
house, though the hour was early, Ma slowly 
undressed. She was still trying to understand 
her outbreak before her family. ‘‘It wasn’t 
like me to storm that way. I can’t see what 
come over me. And what on earth did I ask 
that young lady here to dinner for!’’ 

At one o'clock the next day Ma Weinert 
stood at the front door about to welcome 
Miss Maud Blakely, who was just then enter- 
ing the gate at Claudie’s side. One would 
have thought that the vision Miss Maud pre- 
sented as she came up the steps would have 
erased the sharp line between Ma’s eyes. 
But it did not. Her glance wavered a mo- 
ment, she extended a limp hand toward her 
guest, murmured something about ‘Dinner 
in a minute—have off your hat—”’ and fled. 
She had, in fact, suffered an acute dis- 
appointment, for overnight she had begun 
to hope that she might like Claudie's friend. 
Then she would show these gossips a thing 
or two! But now that Miss Maud was here, 
flawless as to features and bewildering as to 
clothes, now that Ma had heard her easy 
greeting,—“‘This sure is good of you, Mrs. 
Weinert, I'll tell the world,’—Ma knew 
suddenly, definitely, that she could not like 
Miss Maud. There was something the mat- 
ter with her voice—a sort of hardness. Some- 
thing the matter with her eyes—a kind of 
glitter. It was no use. ‘‘Oh, I’ve took one of 
them sudden dislikes of mine,’’ thought Ma 
on her way to the kitchen. 

Meanwhile Claudie bashfully piloted the 
young lady into the prim sitting-room; and 
Pa, accompanied by the odor of an eloquent 
shaving soap, emerged from his bedroom to 
assume the duties of host. He undertook 
his responsibility with no reluctance. He 
was ‘‘something of a hand at talkin’’”’ when 
he wanted to be; and it was really to his 
credit that the occasion passed off so pleas- 
antly, for with Edny tongue-tied from ad- 
miration and Ma and her son painfully em- 
barrassed for widely different reasons, no 
one but Pa could appreciate the young 
lady’s easy liveliness or give it fitting 
response. 

But the dinner itself was Ma’s triumph. 
The still crackling baked chicken delighted 
other senses than taste alone; each golden 
brown biscuit whetted one’s appetite for 
another; the fluffy mashed potatoes, the 
peas, the squash and beets from the garden, 
the richly deviled eggs, the German slaw,— 
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made by a recipe handed down through Pa’s 
side of the family,—even the balls of cottage 
cheese and the blackberry roll which made 
its appearance later, every dish was en- 
hanced by the delicate flavor of fresh, home- 
made butter. Ma had been reckless with her 
last churning. She had, indeed, ‘‘tried her- 
self’ on her feast. And the dainty-looking 
guest, more at home than any of the Wein- 
erts except Pa, responded amazingly to 
Ma’s efforts. 

The afternoon was half gone when Miss 
Maud strolled down the street by Claudie’s 
side. Pa, from his rocker on the porch, waved 
a gay good-by. Edny, radiantly admiring, 
turned to her mother. 

“Oh, Ma, ain’t she the age young 
lady you ever saw? What? Why don’t you 
think so? Well, I do! And, Ma, she said 
she’d trim me a hat—she works at Miss 
Cain’s millinery store, you know—with a 
lot of little rosebuds on it if I'll buy the 
materials, she said. Oh, Ma, she’s the sweet- 
est young lady!” 

“That'll be nice,” responded Ma wearily. 

When the dishes were done Ma came out 
to the porch again and sat down by Pa’s 
side. He was enjoying his pipe, Edny had 

one to a neighbor’s. ‘‘Well,” Ma said, 
eavily, “‘what’d you think of her?” 

“Who? Miss Maud?” Pa blew his smoke 
up into the air and dreamily watched it 
drift away before he chanted, ‘“‘Pretty— 
as—a picture!” 

Ma sighed. For some time no sound was 
heard but the morose creaking of her chair. 
But at last she spoke again. ‘“‘’Most any 
woman could be pretty—all painted up!’’ 

Pa laid his pipe on the railing, crossing 
his hands above his rotund waistline, and 
spoke his mind to his wife. ‘‘Now, Gussie, 
see here. Ain’t no doubt in the world that 
the young lady spends too much on clothes. 
I’ll admit that. And I don’t approve of these 
slinky dresses. But that’s ail you can say 
against her. I want to tell you 
that’s a nice young lady and you 
ought to quit tryin’ to be critical. 


to limber up! Be friendly like me. 
The idea, now, sayin’ she paints! 
’S nonsense! I tell you them 
roses on her cheeks are real!”’ 
Ma looked straight out into 
the darkening street. She felt | 
lonely, misunderstood. There | 


Ought to warm uptoher. Y’ought [ 


was no one she could talk to. 
“There’s times,’’ she said, “‘when 
a man ain’t no satisfaction to a 
woman at all!’’ 
As June wore on Miss Maud 
several times graced a family 
meal at Claudie’s home, but Ma | 
could not become friendly like 
Pa. Nor were his honest efforts \ 
to convince her of the young 
lady’s charms conducive to Ma’s 
comfort. ‘‘When I was a young 
girl—”’ she would begin. ‘‘That’s 
just the trouble, Gussie,” Pa | 
would answer severely, ‘“‘youain’t 
kept up with the times. Y’ought 
to be more like me.” 
During these trying weeks 
when her husband rebuked her 
and her son dreamed his days 


away, oblivious of his mother’s ¢ 
distress or fears, Ma’s one com- ») 
fort was Edny. For no longer ( 
did Edny’s blue eyes light when \" 


Miss Maud appeared. Cold aver- 


in private she was full of griev- 
ance. 

“She ain’t going to trim me a 
hat, Ma. Not after I bought the 
flowers and everything. She never 
meant to. She was just bluffing. 
She comes round here ’cause she 
doesn’t like the eating at Mis’ 
Leary’s boarding-house—she 
doesn’t care anything about us 
—or Claudie either!” 












sion was now in the glance she | 
directed at Claudie’s friend, and fi 


“You mustn’t talk so much about Claudie’s 
friend,’’ Ma would respond tonelessly. If she 
could only believe that Edny was right! But 
she still took Claudie’s ‘friendship’ with 
deadly seriousness. 

Late in June Miss Blakely sat in her room 
at Mrs. Leary’s, absorbed in a letter to Lil, 
her best friend in Chicago. 

“Dear Lil,” she began. ‘You sure don’t 
deserve a letter, old thing. Have a heart and 
write to me. Don’t you know I’m homesick? 
I wouldn’t stick it out if I hadn’t promised 
Grudy. He says to me, Girlie, if you'll go 
down there and make g with your boss 
I’ll go to MacCready and ask him won’t he 
let bygones be bygones. Well, I promised, 
and I’ll do it or die. But say, I wasn’t in this 
hick town three days when a salesman for 
Brown's breezed in to see Miss Cain—that’s 
my boss—and he looked like he knew who 
I was, and I’ll bet uy hat he spilled some- 
thing. ’Cause from that day the old lady 
sure has kept her eye on me. She’s got me 
on her heart. And I haven’t had one date 
except with a kid she introduced me to ‘cause 
he’s so good he’ll be a good influence! Can 
you beat it? Say, this kid is a scream. He’s 
got me up on a pedestal and he has to lean 
over backwards to look up at me. But say, 
Lil, he’s useful anyway—and his Maw sure 
can cook. And I’ve got some news. My 
Claudie has asked me to go with him on the 
Fourth of July excursion to Chicago. No- 
body but the families of the lodge his Paw 
belongs to can go or their friends. Miss Cain 
will give me the day off all right because 
I’ll be with Claudie, and did I accept? Well 
say! So get the crowd together and meet us 
at the 63rd Street Station and tell Grudy. 
I'll send the exact time later. You'll die 
laughing at this kid. Now don’t fail me. 

Maudie, friend of Claudie.”’ 

Through the next few days Claudie rode 
on a wave of excitement, thinking of the 
joyous occasion so close ahead. Chicago and 
Miss Maud! Chicago and Miss 
Maud! The words danced 
through his mind like a refrain. 
And on the morning of the 
great day he stood before his 
mirror craning his neck to find 
some f _— imperfection in the 
image that looked back at him. 
His hair was slicked to flawless 
smoothness; his hands showed no 
traces of his daily toil; the shoes 


slicked-back hair; and, severe 
critic though he was, he turned 


| gleaming up at him outshone his 


i away satisfied. He stepped 


springily out of his room and, 
waving a vague good-by to his 
mother, left the house. But as 
he went down the steps his ears 
were startled by an unpleasant 
sound. He looked around. No 
one was in sight. At the gate he 
heard it again—a sound as of 
some one sobbing. He turned 
back, and as he approached the 
house he caught the flutter of a 
blue gingham skirt at the corner 
of the porch. It was Edny! 

He strode toward her impa- 
tiently. “Why, kid, what on 
earth! Tell me! Don’t cry that 


way. What’s the matter?” 

“Na-nothing!”’ 

“Oh, yes there is. Hurry, I’ve 
got to go!” 

“‘Na-nothing—only I—ya- 
you—”’ . 

“Me!” 

“You—Ma told-me not to re- 
mind you!” 


With an exasperated gesture 
he knelt beside her. ‘Now, out 
with it, kid. I can’t leave you 
like this and go to Chicago—”’ 

“Chi-caw-go!”’ she wailed. 
“That’s what’s the matter. You 
p-promised me—three months 
ago—to t-take me—on the ex- 
cursion! Before you ever kne-ew 
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Miss Maud. And Ma said I m-mustn’t 
remi-ind you!” 

For a moment Claudie stared blankly at 
her. ‘‘Well, if that—don’t—take the prize 
for meanness! Of all the low-down tricks to 
play on a kid! I never meant to, Edny, I 
clean forgot—”’ 

He broke off abruptly and shot to his feet, 
jerking Edny up with him. Then, pulling 
out his watch, he cried, ‘Say, can you get 
ready in fifteen minutes?” 

“Wha—what?” 

“Cut out the cryin’, now,” said Claudie, 
firmly. ‘Listen. I was going to town before 
I went after Miss Maud, but if I don’t do 
that we can make it.” 

“But Clau-au—” 

“Don’t talk! Run! Ask Ma. Fifteen min- 
utes, I said.” 

Dizzily Edny made her way into the 
house. 

A whole minute was lost making Ma 
understand. Valuable half-seconds were 
wasted by the fluttering of Ma’s fingers as 
she buttoned and pinned. But in the time 
remaining they accomplished wonders, and 
when Claudie called from the porch his 
warning “Ready?” Edny came out of the 
door, arrayed for traveling. She was dressed 
in the soft blue dress she wore to Sunday- 
school. 

Her hat was floppy and bore flowers—not 


_ put there by Miss Maud. 


Ma gazed after her, vaguely dissatisfied 
with her appearance. “‘And she ain’t had 
the bath she by rights ought to’ve had,” 
Ma muttered. 

Claudie and Edny cut across a lot on 
their way to Mrs. Leary’s, going so fast that 
only once did Edny try to speak. She real- 
ized suddenly the enormity of what she was 
about to do. 

“But, Claudie,” she exclaimed, ‘Miss 
Maud won’t want me. I’ll be butting in!” 

He seized her arm with good-natured 
roughness. 

“Hurry, kid, and don’t be silly. Miss 
Maud’s the finest young lady ever was. You 
suppose she’d want me to disappoint my 
kid sister? I’ll explain it to her, and she'll 
be tickled to have you along.” 

At Mrs. Leary’s gate Edny hung back, 
but Claudie, seeing Miss Maud standing in 
the doorway fastenin her, shoves, bounded 
up the steps to greet her. Miss Maud’s eyes 
slid past him to Edny at the gate. ‘“‘Why the 
kid?”’ she asked crisply. ‘‘She going to see 
us off?” 

“Say, what do you think, Miss Maud?” 
blurted Claudie. “I clean forgot I’d promised 
to take her on this excursion, and Ma 
wouldn’t let her remind me. But as soon as 
I found out, I—er—’’ His tone wavered 
slightly. “‘Course I knew it’d be perfectly 
all right with you if—” 

He realized that Miss Maud was looking 
into his eyes with disconcerting and chilling 
directness. 

“Nothing doing, friend,”’ she remarked. 

“Er—what?” 

“Thank you, no, I said.’”” Miss Maud’s 
tone was of the most frigid sort. 

“But I—I don’t understand.” Claudie 
was trying to gather his wits. 

“Thank you, no,” repeated Miss Maud 
icily. ‘I don’t take children out to spend the 
day. I’ve never had a bit of training as a 
nurse.” 

“You mean—”’ stammered Claudie. 

Miss Maud jerked off one glove as the 
blood suffused her cheeks, and she cried 
sagrily. “IT thought I had made it plain 
enough. I mean she goes home or I stay here. 
You can choose!”’ 

Claudie stepped back as if she had struck 
him. This couldn’t by any possibility be 
Miss Maud! 

“It'll take some time to make a complete 
hick of me,’’ she was continuing crudely. 
“Family parties never were very much in 
my line.” 

Claudie gulped, giving her another 
amazed stare. But at last his delayed in- 
dignation swept over him. 

“Then you can stay!”’ he blazed. “‘It ain’t 
decent to go back on a kid. I’d break my 
word with you any day before I’d break it 
with a kid!’’ And, whirling, he leaped down 
the steps. f 

Edny was fumbling at the gate, protesting 
again and again that she did not want to 
ge. But he said roughly, ‘‘None of that. 

ou come with me.” 

At dusk that night Ma Weinert stood at 
the front gate, waiting for her children. Pa 
had spent the day in the country and had not 
yet returned; and Ma by her own choice 
had used the holiday for the preserving of 
huge kettles of fruit. She was very tired, 
but she was eager to see the children and 
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hear the story of the excursion and their 
wonderful day in the city. 

At last she saw them coming, Claudie’s 
proud step of the morning slumped to a 
weary slouch and Edny’s limp dress soiled 
and untidy. They were all tired out! Well, 
she was glad she had made up some biscuit 
for supper. She’d better make some iced 
tea, too. 

They were still a few feet away when she 
called eagerly ‘‘Have a good time?” And 
Claudie with attempted lightness answered, 
“Sure we did. Saw all the animals in the 
zoo and all the people in Chicago. Some 
crowd!” 

The next instant, to her great amazement, 
Edny was weeping loudly on her breast. 
Ma stared at Claudie helplessly. 

“She’s just worn out,’’ he explained, 
“walked about fifty miles today.” 

With her arms round Edny Ma followed 
Claudie into the house, guiding her weeping 
child to the sitting-room couch where, in- 
stead of “‘crying it out” as Ma told her to do, 
Edny burst into a strange, incoherent ac- 
count of beasts and birds seen, of Miss Maud 
and Claudie and Herby Timmins, of police- 
men, bathing-beaches, boats and chop suey. 
Out of it all Ma heard one fact which ob- 
literated all the rest: Claudie had quarreled 
with Miss Maud. 

As soon as Edny had grown quieter Ma 
slipped away to tap excitedly on Claudie’s 
door. He was stretched on the bed, as she 
walked in, and was apparently absorbed in 
the contemplation of the ceiling. 

“For the land’s sake, Claudie, tell me 
what the child is talking about! She says 
Miss Maud never went with you. She says 
she got down to the train just as it was 
about to start and took up with Herby 
Timmins. How’d Herby come to know her? 
And—but, oh, son, the child’s about to break 
her heart. She says she spoiled your whole 
day—says if she’d stayed home you wouldn’t 
have quarreled, and says every time she 
started to enjoy herself she’d look at you 
and then she’d feel so bad she wanted to 
cry!” 

“Aw, say, that’s a shame,” he answered, 
getting up from the bed. “I didn’t know the 
kid was worrying about me. I thought she 
was just tired. Where is she?” 

He followed his mother into the sitting- 
room and sat down beside Edny on the 
couch. 

“Look here, kid, you quit your crying right 
now. You only did me a good turn today. 
Honest, you did. You helped me get my fool 
eyes open.” 

Ma stepped closer, listening intently. 
And then, to her increasing relief, she saw a 
broad, if embarrassed, grin spread across 
his face. 

He turned toward her, talking in the old 
free way. 

“Say, Ma, it’s a funny thing. As soon as 
I got home and got to thinking, why—well, 
some way I don’t feel near as bad as I did. 
Miss Maud, she’s an awful nice young lady 
all right, and I don’t believe that yarn about 
her being in a money mix-up, but I can see 
easy enough now that she and I don’t look 
at things the same way. Lots of things. She— 
she—and then she didn’t care anything 
about me. I guess I let her make a pretty 
big fool out of me.” He started back to his 
room again, adding with a little laugh, ‘“You 
dry your eyes now, kid. It’ll take more’n this 
to break me up. But—but don’t be too hard 
on Miss Maud. Understand? She’s just 
different from us, that’s all.” 

Perhaps Claudie’s fine chivalry went 
slightly over Ma’s head. At any rate she 
made no comment. She rushed to the 
kitchen, thrust the waiting pans of biscuit 
into the oven, then darted into the pantry 
and began a hasty opening of jars in which 
her supplies were stored, peering anxiously 
into each one. 

At last her mysterious search was re- 
warded: the sugar was nearly gone, she 
could say she needed sugar! 

Grasping a cup, she moved with the same 
headlong haste across the kitchen, down the 
steps and through the gap in thefence to Mrs. 
Casey’s back door. A few minutes later, 
emerging from that lady’s kitchen, she stood, 
cup in hand, calling back blandly, ‘‘Oh, no, 
Mis’ Casey, you misunderstood. He didn’t 
take her at all. No. He preferred to take his 
sister.”” And in response to some further re- 
mark from within she added, ‘“‘Oh, no, Mis’ 
Casey, not at all. No, indeed. Why, Claudie 
and Miss Maud have never been anything 
but just friends all along!” 

After which she trod with exultant step 
the narrow space to her own home and 
reached the oven door just in time to save 
the biscuits from burning. 
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HAT OVERBOARD! 


N overcoat and a radio seem 
to have few points of 
similarity. Yet, for all 
that, James Downing 
was undecided which 

to buy, on that bleak November day on which 
he was trudging to the village. In his pocket 
was money enough for one of the two, but 
not for both. And he wanted the radio. He 
had been pondering much on the beauties of 
that machine and had paid little attention 
to the arguments of his family that, with the 
coming of winter, an overcoat would be 
more useful to him. 

Their logic he had disregarded, but today 
came an appeal to his common sense that he 
could not ignore. It was the north wind; it 
came swooping across barren wastes and bit 
through his warm outer clothing to the flesh 
and bone beneath. It was not merely an 
ordinary autumn blow, but a wind in great 
puffs so abrupt and powerful that at times 
they would force the young man over to the 
side of the road. He had to lean sidewise to 
withstand the shrieking blasts. 

By the time he had reached the town he 
had decided that the radio could wait. He 
bought himself a good warm ulster at once 
and still had money enough left to buy a felt 
hat that he had been needing. As it turned 
out, it would have been better for him had 
he not done so. 

Cramming his old cap into a pocket, and 
wearing the new hat and coat, he left the 
store, well satisfied with his purchases. 

The gale seemed to increase in violence. 
It came in puff after puff, gust after gust, 
with a swoop and a roar,—a momentary 
lull—and another swoop. The new coat, 
though it kept James warm, made walking 
difficult, for it offered a broad target for the 
gale to beat and tug against. Several times 
he was almost thrown off his balance by 
sudden gusts. Moreover, his hat bothered 
him. It seemed larger now than it had in the 
store. Indeed, twice it was nearly blown off 
by unexpected puffs. He found it necessary 
to hold his head bent a little to one side, so 
that the wind could not get under the hat 
brim. 

So disagreeable was the day for a long 
walk that James decided to take the short 
cut by the river. The path led along a cliff 
that dropped off sheer from the brink for 
fifty feet, and then gradually merged from 
a plumb-line precipice into a steep declivity. 
The upper part was a wall of stone, broken 
only at occasional intervals by some gnarled 
and sturdy tree growth that had found a 
roothold in some crevice of the rocks. 
Farther down, where the slope began, were 
more trees of normal height and shape. 

James walked rapidly on, whistling a little 
tune, each note of which the wind snatched 
and whirled off over the cliff. Far below, in 
midstream, a motor boat was ploughing its 
way upriver. James thought he knew every 
craft in that part of the country. But he 
could not identify this one, though he 
stopped, turned, and gazed hard upon it. 

In his interest, he forgot his new hat. A 
gust pried under the brim of it and whipped 
it from his head. It struck the ground and 
rolled over and over toward the cliff. 

James forgot motor boat, precipice, wind, 
—everything but the fact that he was on the 
point of losing his brand-new purchase. He 
sprang forward after his hat. Twice he 
nearly had it, twice the wind twitched it 
away. Just at the brink the hat fell over on 
its side and wavered as if undecided whether 
to wait for its owner or to spring out over 
the edge. James gave one last desperate leap 
for it, and a sudden gust whisked the hat 
over and away. 

And that was not all. This same terrific 
gust struck him squarely as he was stooping 
forward, and threw him off his balance. For 
an agonizing instant he tottered, contorting 
himself as desperately as a novice tight- 
rope walker to regain his equilibrium. And 
he might have done it, had not a second blast 
struck himand swept him clear over the edge. 

With the lower part of his coat bellying 
out like a parachute he fell—feet foremost— 
toward the deadly rocks below. 

Then there came a sudden blow at the 
back of his neck so violent that it deprived 
him of his senses. When he came to himself 
he had a curious feeling of being nowhere. 
His feet rested on nothing at all; and he 
might have had the sense of floating in mid- 
air, had it not been for an intense pressure 
on his shoulders and the back of his neck. 


By Leonard Hatch 


The downward rush of his fall had sent 
his coat ballooning out. One of the stubby 
little trees projecting from a cliff crevice had 
caught under his coat, had thrust itself up 
between his overcoat and his neck, and had 
given him the blow as it checked his descent. 
He was not a heavy boy and the tree had 
held. So had the fabric of the new coat. He 
and the garment were caught as if by some 
great coat-hanger. That was why he was now 
dangling between sky and earth instead of 
lying mangled below. 

James thought that he should be able to 
clutch the tree, drag himself in to the face 
of the cliff, and then clamber up or down. 
But when he turned his head as well as the 
pressure against it would permit, he saw 
from the tail of his eye that the face of the 
cliff was as smooth as marble except for the 
one crevice from which the tree had sprung. 
There was not even a toe-hold for yards in 
any direction. There could be no possible 
escape that way; and it would be of no ad- 
vantage to him to cling to the tree with 
arms that would tire until he was forced to 
let go. What was more, he noticed that the 
sudden wrench of his checked fall had torn 
the tree’s roots half out. Any abrupt move- 
ment on his part would finish the work. 
Obviously to do nothing but keep still 
seemed the only safe course. 

The sudden thought struck him that per- 
haps the people on the boat which he had 
seen might help him. But he could not dis- 
tinguish the boat anywhere on the river be- 
low. At last, far upstream, he discerned a 
dwindling speck on the water. He had been 
insensible for so long that the boat and its 
owner had passed far beyond his hail. Nev- 
ertheless, he shouted at the top of his voice 
on the chance that some one above might 
hear. Even as he did so, he realized how 
vain the hope was. Hardly anyone but him- 
self ever took the path along the cliff. 

About ten feet down he saw the top and 
spreading branches of a tree that grew from 
the declivity at the foot of the cliff. He won- 
dered if he could possibly grasp it success- 
fully if he were to drop. fhe feat seemed 
impossible. His position was apparently 
without remedy, and his seeming escape 
had turned out to be really no escape at all. 
Unless he could be seen from some craft on 
the river, he might better have fallen to the 
rocks at once. 

As he raged against a predicament that 
prevented him from trying to get free, a new 
terror struck him. It was growing dark! The 
shadows had been creeping on and on; 
already he was finding it difficult to distin- 
guish objects at any distance. James realized 
that he must do something. 

He must drop and take the slim chance 
of being able to cling to a limb of the tree 
below as he shot down. 

The three upper buttons of his coat had 
been buttoned when he went over the cliff, 
and had held. That was one reason why his 
coat had not been ripped from his back. 
Now, fixing his eye on a large limb that he 
could just see below, James managed to un- 
fasten two of the buttons. Instantly the 
strain burst off the third. But instead of 
falling, he only sagged lower in his coat 
while the tug under his arms increased. As 
long as his arms were at his sides he could 
not get loose. In order to get into a position 
so that his weight would help to free him 
instead of to hold him, he must raise both 
arms above his head and a little back of 
him. Then his weight would tend to pull 


He and the garment were 
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him clear out of his coat. This 
would mean that as he fell his 
arms would be above his head in- 
stead of in a position to catch the 
limb as he shot past it. Still the 
thing must be done. Somehow he must 
manage to get his hands down quickly. 

He raised both arms gradually. Now they 
were breast-high, now shoulder-high, now a 
little above his head. Then, as he strained 
them upward as far and as straight as he 
could, he suddenly slipped smoothly out 
of his coat and shot downward. 

The up-rushing branch struck the crook 
of his knee. His leg held long enough to whirl 
him over, head downwards, and then began 
to slip off. But just as he started to fall 
again, the fingers of one hand touched the 
bough, gripped it, and held. The other hand 
caught. Andina moment James wasstretched 
on the limb, panting but exultant. Eight 
minutes later, bruised and bleeding, he was 
at the foot of the tree. He clambered down 
the rest of the rough declivity in the dusk, 
and, at the edge of the river at last, stumbled 
off towards home. 

The next day James went back along the 
top of the cliff, carrying a stout cord with his 
largest fishhook on the end. Below, on its 
queer hanger, dangled the coat that had 
saved his life. After several 
tries he succeeded in fishing 
it up. Except for a slight rip 
it was unhurt. James wore 
and cherished that coat for 
years, in fact long after he 
had got his coveted radio. 
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HE OLD SQUIRE’S GREAT- 


FTER receiving that very welcome 
and friendly letter from Hadas- 
sah, Halsy set off immediately to 
join the Latimers at Port Arthur. 
The lure of Texas oil was on the 

professor; the letter had made that clear. 

When Halsy reached Port Arthur he 
found that the Latimers had already left the 
Gulf resort and gone up in the country to 
Sour Lake, twenty miles to the north of 
gaan The professor was on another oil 

unt. 

Sour Lake was then and always has been 
a curious locality. The lake is merely a small 
pond, the waters of which are impregnated 
by sulphur, salt and certain other chemicals. 
Originally it had been surrounded by dismal 
swamps, full of oily bog holes, reeking of gas, 
sulphur fumes and saline odors. The Indians 
of Texas and Louisiana 
had reposed great faith 
in the curative properties 
of the mud there, and for 
ages had been wont to 
come and wallow fordays 
at a time in* the oily, 
sulphurous sloughs. 

Afterthe whites settled 
in Louisiana and eastern 
Texas they too made 
Sour Lake a health re- 
sort and often followed 
the example of the red- 
skins in the matter of 
mud baths. In time a 
hotel was built there as 
a sanitarium. A negro 
calling himself Doctor 
Tarr won fame and a 
good living for himself 
selling sulphur-tar as a 
medicine forrheumatism. 
He had driven a pipe 
down near his shanty 
and put up the tar that 
oozed from it in vials, 
which he sold for twenty- 
five cents each. To hear 
the “‘doctor’’ discourse 
on the healing virtues of 
that sulphur-tar was one 
of the attractions at 
Sour Lake. 

Throughout that gen- 
erally flat, marshy coastal 
region along the Gulf, 
peculiar little elevations 
of the surface occur called 
“islands” where sulphur 
and salt beds are found. 
These, Professor Latimer 
had learned, are nearly 
always associated with 
petroleum in the strata 
beneath them. He felt 
certain that a pool of oil 
would be found to under- 
lie Sour Lake, and de- 
termined to make his next venture there. The 
glory of the place as a sanitarium had now 
largely departed. A strong odor of sulphur 
still persisted, but the hotel, cottages and 
boarding-houses had fallen into disrepair. 

The professor and his daughter had 
quietly established themselves in a cabin 
not far from the lake shore, as if they had 
come to derive benefit from its waters. Be- 
fore boring for oil the first step was to buy 
or lease land. The lame professor looked the 
part of an invalid so well that the people of 
Sour Lake never for an instant doubted that 
health was his object. Mud pools and greasy 
bog holes were joyously offered him for 
baths, either free of cost or at the lowest of 
rentals. Meanwhile he looked about, made 
inquiries as to ownership and quietly effected 
the purchase of two plots of land, each of 
six acres, in what he decided were favorable 
locations for drilling wells. Seventy-five 
dollars per acre was the price paid. The land 
could have been purchased for half that sum, 
for almost any sum, in fact; but it was felt 
desirable to give the purchase the appear- 
ance of a respectable and bona fide transac- 
tion, in case of future litigation. Professor 
Latimer therefore prevailed on his daughter 
to invest the sum of nine hundred dollars in 
Sour Lake bogs and pledge the further sum 
of six thousand dollars for boring an experi- 
mental well. 

It was here at Sour Lake that Halsy, 
following the Latimers from Port Arthur, 
found them living in a new board shanty on 
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By C. A. Stephens 


Vil. A NEW GUSHER IN A QUEER PLACE 


one of their recent purchases of real estate. 
It was toward noon when he arrived. All was 
quiet about the shack. In front of the door 
sat Bill Sikes. He growled at first as Halsy 
approached, then, recognizing him, barked 
and dashed forth to meet him. Immediately 
Hadassah Latimer appeared at the door. 
“Tt’s Joe!’’ she cried. ‘I thought you would 
come—but I was awfully afraid you would 
not. This is a worse place than Spindletop! 
Not so dangerous, perhaps, but smells worse 





and is ten times more dismal and desolate. 
Spooky, too; spooks that carry lanterns. 
Joe, if you hadn’t come, I never could have 
stayed here much longer! I’m in for it again, 
too, for nearly ten thousand! A crew is com- 
ing up from Beaumont to begin boring, 
Monday; father wants me to put in fifteen 
thousand more for a tank. It’s wicked, he 
says, to bore till there is some place to store 
the oil. Father is always just so confident, 
you know.” 

Halsy agreed with her that it would be 
more prudent to await the result of boring 
the first well before investing more money. 

Hearing their voices, Professor Latimer 
came out. ‘Welcome again to my first 
disciple!’”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘You find us‘on the 
eve of uncovering another Golconda here. 
It will be Spindletop all over again. Every 
indication points to it. The only thing I 
dread is a gusher that we can’t control.” 

“How about dry holes, father?’ his 
daughter suggested slyly. 

“Not a chance of one here!”’ he exclaimed. 
“We are right on a great pool of oil.” 
Evidently the professor was as sanguine as 
ever. 

They screened off a cuddy for Halsy, at 
one end of the narrow veranda in front of the 
shanty and contrived a bunk for him there. 

The crew to bore a test well arrived two 
days later and, after setting up a derrick, 
began operations under Professor Latimer’s 
supervision. Rains were of almost daily 
occurrence, and water interfered seriously 


“All we need now are tanks and a pipe-line”’ 


with the work, necessitating constant resort 
to the pneumatic pressure device to keep 
the hole clear. Otherwise the boring with the 
rotary “‘fishtail’’ drill was easy and went on 
rapidly. Despite rain and the gloomy sur- 
roundings, time passed very pleasantly for a 
fortnight or more. Then came trouble from 
the world outside. Tidings that Professor 
Latimer was boring for oil at Sour Lake had 
gone abroad. Owners of land in that vicinity 
grew excited and dreamed of riches from an 
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oil boom. Visitors of all sorts began to arrive, 
singly and in groups, some merely curious, 
others with an eye to investments. Callers 
were knocking at the shanty door at all 
hours, to make inquiries. 

This, however, was but a prelude to what 
followed. For this time Professor Latimer’s 
enthusiasm had not misled him. At a depth 
of a little more than eleven hundred feet and 
in the midst of a drenching shower one 
afternoon, the drillers broke through into an 
oil pool the gas from which blew the drill 
tackle out through the top of the derrick. 
For an hour or two it roared up to the wet 
skies; the escape of gas was followed by a 
profuse gush of black oil. As a spouter it was 
not quite “— to the historic gusher at 
Spindletop. Nevertheless, the well after- 
ward proved one of the most profitable in 
that field. A two-hundred-pound iron cap 
and pegs had been set handy in advance; 
and after an exciting scrimmage, during 
which not only the drill crew but the pro- 
fessor, Halsy and even Miss Latimer were 
bespattered past recognition, the new well 
was capped and the flow checked and held 
down for the time being. 

Professor Latimer was jubilant. ‘‘All we 
need now are tanks and a pipe-line to 
Beaumont and Port Arthur!” he exclaimed. 
“Then we will start the bonanza running and 
drill more wells. Our fortunes are as good as 
made—and I shall not forget my first 
disciple at Austin!’ he added, clapping 
Halsy rapturously. on the back. 
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The outlook certainly was promising. Men 
with longer purses than the resident owners 
were immediately attracted by the news 
that a gusher well had been drilled at Sour 
Lake. Among these was a man named Keene 
—and there is no doubt that he was worthy 
of the name. After looking the situation over, 
he got all the local owners of property to- 
gether, made them a speech in which he 
proposed to lease ten thousand acres of land, 
including the lake, the little town and all the 
adjacent marshes, with full rights to drill 
wells, and give the owners an eighth interest 
in all the oil produced. ‘‘This field will un- 
doubtedly yield twenty million barrels of the 
crude oil per annum, and at a dollar a barrel 


-you can easily figure what your royalty wiil 


foot up to, and that without your having to 
do a hand’s turn of work yourselves!” 

Asa result of thisglow- 
ing prospectus, Sour 
Lake went wild with 
enthusiasm and voted 
unanimously to makethe 
lease to Keene and his 
company; and as a 
further result, the owner 
from whom the Latimers 
had bought their twelve 
acres came next day and 
coolly repudiated his bar- 
gain. “I had no legal 
right to sell you that 
land,’’ he declared. 
“There was a mortgage 
on it.” 

But, warned by what 
had occurred at Spindle- 
top (later nicknamed 
Swindletop), the Lati- 
mers had taken the pre- 
caution to look up the 
records of previous own- 
ership. In fact they had 
employed.a well-known 
lawyer at Houston to aid 
in examining the titles 
of prior ownership. While 
doing so they had dis- 
covered the existence of 
a former mortgage on 
the land never wholly 
satisfied. By advice of 
their lawyer, the Lati- 
mers had paid off this 
prior encumbrance and 
secured a quit-claim deed 
from the holder of the 
mortgage. This latter 
precaution proved a 
point of importance to 
ihem in view of the efforts 
presently made to dis- 
possess them. 

When the man Hap- 
son of whom they had 
bought the land was 
asked if he would repay 
the purchase money, he demurred; as a 
matter of fact he was unable to repay, having 
already spent it. Questioned further, he 
admitted that Mr. Keene of the Texas 
Company had told him that the transaction 
with the Latimers was illegal and had ad- 
vised him to repudiate it and lease the land. 
He also admitted that he knew that the land 
was under a mortgage when he sold it. ““We 
can bring you into court for selling encum- 
bered property,” the professor said to him. 
But Hapson laughed. “Keene promised that 
his company would get me out of that,"’ he 
said bumptiously. “‘They’ll stand by me if | 
stand by them.” Nothing further was said 
to him; he went off chuckling; neither he nor 
his advisor knew that the mortgage claim 
had been satisfied in advance and that the 
mortgagee had given Hadassah Latimer a 
quit-claim deed. 

The Latimers went on laying the founda- 
tions for a tank; the oil company that Keene 
represented proceeded to secure their lease 
and take possession of the entire locality 
at Sour Lake. The climax came when Keene 
knocked at the door of the Latimer shanty, 
one morning, introduced himself, and po- 
litely informed them that they were tres- 
passers on his company’s land; then he ex- 
pressed his regrets at being obliged to warn 
them off the company’s property. ‘But | 
see you have been boring a well here,’’ he 
added; ‘‘and I feel sure my company will 
wish to reimburse you for any expense you 
have incurred in doing so. We are not 
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obliged to do this, you understand, but we 
desire to be fair in the matter, and if you will 
itemize an account of what you have ex- 
pended, I will audit it and see that you get 
the money.” 

Professor Latimer heard him through and 
smiled sagely. ‘‘You will have to talk with 
my_daughter about this,’’ he said. ‘‘She is 
the owner of the land.” Thereupon Hadas- 
sah came to the door, and Keene repeated 
what he had told her father. ‘But I have 
bought the land, Mr. Keene.” 

“Yes, but this man, Hapson, of whom you 
bought it, had no right to sell it. He sold you 
mortgaged property. He victimized you,” 
Keene said. . 

“Oh, yes, I-know he tried to do so! But we 
looked up the title in advance. I found the 
mortgage, then went to the mortgagee at 
Houston and paid him off. He discharged the 
mortgage and quit-claimed the land to us. 
You will find the records of it in full at the 
register’s office, Mr. Keene. We took legal 
advice of Mr. Holworth, at Houston. He is 
a good lawyer, isn’t he?’ 

“None better,’”’ admitted Keene, and 
looked much disconcerted. ‘“‘That puts a 
different face on the matter,” he muttered 
and presently took his leave. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


_ He called again the next day, apparently 
in good humor, and pursued different tactics. 
There was now no talk of trespass or evic- 
tion. He complimented Hadassah on her 
business shrewdness. “I’m glad to see a 
young lady in the oil business,” said he. 
“‘No reason why you should not do well in it. 
If you were not right in the middle of my 
leased land, I should be glad to welcome you 
as a neighbor. But it will hardly be eco- 
nomic either for you or for us to operate 
two concerns so mixed up together. Better 
let me buy you out. I will take your well 
off your hands at what it has cost you so 
far and give you a bonus of fifty thousand 
dollars.” 

Professor Latimer laughed derisively. ‘‘Do 
you realize, Mr. Keene, that we have just 
tapped a ten-thousand-barrel well?” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘And that we own land here for ten 
more just such wells? You would have to 
put a cipher to that fifty thousand dollars 
to make us even think of selling!” 

“What! Half a million dollars!’ Keene ex- 
claimed angrily. 

“Surely. What do you take us for?” 
cried Latimer with equal heat. Keene rose 
= snort and left them without another 
word. 


Several days passed. Then the rough 
element at Sour Lake began to make trouble. 
One night two men tried to knock the cap 
off the well; on another night a bullet was 
fired at the shanty. 

The county sheriff was notified and came 
to see what had occurred but failed to send a 
posse. Roxy, the colored cook, told of 
threats she had heard to set fire to the well. 
As considerable gas was escaping round the 
cap, Halsy and the professor’s daughter were 
a good deal disturbed. The professor him- 
self waxed warlike. ‘‘We are well within our 
rights!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘We will stand for 
them.’’ But Hadassah looked troubled; and 
Halsy could not help reflecting that their 
“rights’’ would not help them much if the 
well got afire. 

Six acres of their new purchase across the 
lake were entirely surrounded by land that 
the oil company now controlled, and not 
much later they found trespass notices 
posted all about, forbidding anyone to cross 
to it. 

Meeting Keene about this time in Beau- 
mont, Halsy complained bitterly of the an- 
noyances they were suffering, and with 
youthful vehemence charged him with 
instigating them. The oil man denied this, 
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but laughed. “Your young lady had better 
sell to us,” he said. ‘“The folks at Sour Lake 
are all against you. They have started in to 
make things hot for you.” 

“They cannot drive Professor Latimer off 
in that way!’’ retorted Halsy. ‘‘He is full of 
fight, and some of these folks who are 
raising Cain round us had better look out!”’ 

Keene had turned to drive away, but 
stopped and called Halsy back. ‘Better 
persuade the Latimers to sell,” he said. 

“Why should they? They have a fine well 
with plenty of oil under it.” 

“But if some scamp sets it afire, where 
would they be then? I don’t blame you peo- 
ple for wanting what’s right for your dis- 
covery of oil. If you will vacate and give us 
clean title to the well and land, we will 
double our offer to you. We will make it a 
round hundred thousand dollars.” 

“Professor Latimer wouldn’t 
that!” 

“But will you tell his daughter what I 
offer her?” 

“Oh, certainly I will tell her. But I’m sure 
you would have to double it.” 

“That’s quite impossible!” Keene ex- 
claimed, and they parted. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


look at 


WHAT WAS HE LIKE AT WORK?-1 


E was a vivid human being. He 
stood in the upper locker room of 
the building at Soldiers Field 
talking to the squad the first day 
out for practice. He talked fast, 

salting his remarks with emphatic gestures. 
Now he would smack his leg with a little 
notebook from which he talked. Now he 
would jab at the blackboard with a piece of 
chalk; the chalk would break; he kept right 
on jabbing with a dusty forefinger. 

Then he swung away from the board and 
challenged the squad. ‘‘Is there anyone on 
this squad who can kick, run and pass?” he 
asked. (Juniors and seniors knew better than 
to answer this one.) He repeated it. A 
sophomore raised’ his hand halfway. 

“‘Good!’’ cried Percy Haughton. ‘‘You’re 
on the varsity football team!” And the rest 
of the crowd of coaches and candidates 
chuckled at the expense of the volunteer, 
whose face and neck by now matched the 
red of his jersey. Haughton knew, and the 
boys who had worked under him knew as 
well, that the player who can kick well, and 
run well and pass weil is the rarest, the most 
useful and the most dangerous of football 
men—the ‘“‘triple-threat’” player whom 
Haughton knew so well how to use. He also 
knew, and his squad understood, that, if 
anyone in the room could do one of those 
things really well, he stood a good chance, 
and that unless he could do one of those 
things well he stood no chance whatever for 
the backfield of the team. 

Then he said something like this: ‘‘Now, 
about training. You'll be expected to keep 
it. There won’t be any more talk about it. 
And one more thing—we' ve got to get things 
done fast out on that field. On the field I am 
your military commander. Off the field I 
want to be your best friend.”” And the squad 
clattered downstairs and out. 

No teacher ever left his pupils with a 
greater sense of personal loss than the frank, 
grim sorrow that P. D.’s death caused. I 
could prove that quite simply by sketching 
a great city church for you on the day they 
held services for him, but that isn’t neces- 
sary. No one who knew him likes to dwell on 
that day. And I would rather take you back 
to the first days of his arrival at Harvard as 
coach, 

You see he was a graduate of the college 
himself, already some nine years out, with a 
fading record as a star. football player. He 
could kick amazingly, and he could run. But 
being a good player doesn’t often mean being 
a good coach. Meanwhile Harvard football 
had gone from bad to awful. Men interested 
in football began to hunt for a new coach. 
Some one picked Haughton. 

Never was a clearer case of the ‘‘prophet 
without honor in his own country.”’ ‘“Tut- 
tut,” said elderly Harvard men. ‘‘We hear 
that this Haughton has a temper. Tut!” 
“Fiddlesticks,” said younger graduates who 
had known Haughton in college. ‘‘He will 
never do.” 

He started by introducing what was then a 
revolutionary plan of defense in the line, 
based on the experience of his assistant, 
“Pot”? Graves. It was new then to see line 





Percy D. Haughton 


By PAUL M. HOLLISTER 


men swinging their hands and using them; 
now it is universal practice. He found only 
two tackling dummies in use and ordered six 
more, so that the whole squad might be 
taught to tackle quickly. He ordered iron 
discipline on the field. By players and 
coaches alike he was to be addressed only as 
“Coach Haughton.” 

Then, at the end of his first season, his 
first Harvard team beat Yale by four points, 
combining a precise use of Kennard’s drop- 
kicking foot, Ver Wiebe’s beef and speed, 
and Haughton’s brains. After that there 
wasn’t any talk. Graduates agreed that he 
was perfect; and only the men on the squads 
had a chance to know what a companionable, 
inspiring and devoted friend he could be. 

The reason why P. D. won games in the 
autumn is because he planned them in the 
winter and spring. He knew that the football 
season consists not of months but of hours; 
that between September 5 and November 25 
there are about eighty days; that of these 
eleven are Sundays, when you don’t practice 
football, and eleven are Saturdays, when 
you play it; that of the remaining fifty-eight 
days many will be rainy, preventing hard 
scrimmage, eleven will be Fridays, when it 
will be unwise to have scrimmage before a 
game, eleven will be Mondays, when some of 
your squad will be bruised after games and 


therefore unable to scrimmage; and that, 
even if you get full practice time on all the 
fifty-eight remaining days of fading twilight, 
you cannot possibly have more than one 
hundred and fifty hours of actual practice, 
and you will probably have still fewer in 
om to build a perfect varsity team to face 
ale. 

Then he came to the field and saved time 
by knowing human nature. The weeks ahead 
he divided into three periods: the period of 
Speed to make the men nimble and accurate, 
the period of Fight to make them work, and 
the period of Bond of Sympathy to make 
them play together. When he drove a team 
through signals he was as restful asa red-hot 
poker. On that awful day called Fight Day 
he raged over the field trying to make the 
teams discover in themselves the reserve of 
last-gasp power. Later, as the plays were 
being sand-papered for Dartmouth and 
Princeton and Yale, he was whimsical and 
gay—with the shadow of Yale just around 
the corner. 

Let me give a random example from each 
period. 

The team had played its first small-college 
games and was preparing for Brown. On 
Friday afternoon Haughton called the first 
team together and told them to run signals. 


He told the two dozen substitutes and the © 


coaches to follow the varsity and yell. 
“It'll be noisy tomorrow,” he warned. 
“Those Browns come up here with bands 
and bears and cheer leaders in funny pants 
and things and yell like wild men. Get used 
to it!”” The substitutes and coaches obliged 
at once: war whoops, cat-calls, sick dogs, 
sick cows, roosters, handclaps, a referee’s 
whistle, two umpire’s horns, an assistant 
manager banging an iron pail and, above 
all, the broad bellow of Leo Leary booming 
“Bru-NO-nia!” in a voice to raise Napoleon. 
The varsity ran its plays slowly down the 
field toward the goal; the uproar was wholly 
successful in clogging the plays. At the goal 
posts I stopped yelling for a setond, and 
looked up. Percy had shinned up the post 
and was perched on the cross-bar, howling 
like a demon and yelling like mad through a 
megaphone! 

The period of Fight was used to discover 
whether there were to be found able players 
who could last. There are a great many more 
good players than there are players who can 
last through the punishment of a long game, 
and talent isn’t much good that won’t con- 
tinue to be talent after a man’s lungs have 
caught fire, and his stomach is sticking to his 
backbone. There was a likely guard in the 
squad. He carried his share in the first two or 
three games, but he was phlegmatic, gentle, 
and scarcely uttered a word on the field. 
Haughton leaped into the middle of the 
practice scrimmage one day, snatched this 
boy into a standing position and in what was 
apparently a transport of impatience gave 
the guard an unmerciful calling-down. It 
looked as if Percy were so completely 
angry that he would hit the player, but he 
didn’t, and play was resumed. The guard, 
furious at the indignity of his call-down, 
played well. Even the cold shower after 
practice sizzled.on the smarting feelings of 
the guard; on the way up from the field he 
asked another chap whether he ought to hit 
Haughton back if Haughton ever hit him! 

Of course Haughton never did hit him. He 
never hit anyone—except in the feelings, 
where the impulses originate that make a 
football player. A clumsier coach would have 
hit this man—and would have ruined him, 
by turning spirit into ugliness; Percy kept 
that man on a fine edge of aggressiveness 
through the season by the implied threat of 
indignity, got the most out of him, and then, 
when the season was done, chuckled with 
him and proved he was the boy’s truest 
friend. 

The team was muddling through signal 
practice late in the season. A team that has 
done pretty well may get a little self-satisfied. 
Hence the Bond of Sympathy period, as 
Percy called it—the time when the individ- 
uals became a unit, when the linemen learn 
how to snuggle alongside each other so as to 
form a wedge-wall as they charge. Today 
the wedge-wall wasn’t working. Between 
guard and tackle on the right there was a 
gap. Once more Percy, sitting in the blank 
Stadium seats, raged down like a twister, 
stopped play, grabbed the guard and the 
tackle and asked each man his name. 
“Smith? Jones? All right! Now, Mister 
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Smith, let me introduce you to Mister 
Jones; Mister Jones, this man on your left 
is Mister Smith. You fellers ought to get 
acquainted! Now play.” Well, it wasn’t very 
witty, and it wasn’t very inspired, but 
there wasn’t any gap between Messrs. Smith 
and Jones in the Princeton, Dartmouth or 
Yale game. They knew each other, because 
Haughton knew them. 

Of course the fickle crowd, once Haughton 
had plucked Harvard from the rut to beat 
Yale, forgot their croakings and misgivings 
about him and almost canonized him. Once 
more they didn’t know their man. They saw 
only his immaculate figure stalking the side 
lines at a game, with his bowler hat and pipe 
and stick. 

They didn’t see him between the halves of 
one Yale game, with his team ten points 
ahead, light like an eagle on the team. Just 
as he had warned his 1908 team, so he 
reminded the 1912 team that in 1907 
Princeton had come off the Yale field into 
that very room, ten points ahead, only to go 
back and get beaten in the second half, and 


A Sus 


ATE in the fall Henry Thurber bought 
the Long Point farm just east of 
Refuge Bay, on Lake Ontario, and 
moved to it the following February. 
About the middle of April, young Joe 

Thurber, standing on the bluff that over- 
looked the lake, saw what looked like a 
windrow of black stones close to the edge 
of the water at the foot of the bluff near its 
western end. The contrast in color between 
that spot and the rest of the grayish white 
beach was so marked that his curiosity was 
excited, and he scrambled down the face of 
the clay precipice to investigate. 

Despite the seeming improbability of such 
a discovery in that place he found that the 
windrow was composed of coal, unmistakably 
anthracite of good quality. Here was a find 
worth while, for only the day before Joe 
had heard his mother complain that she had 
nothing but green cordwood to burn in the 
kitchen range, and could not bake success- 
fully with such fuel. He hur- 
ried round the end of the bluff 
to the lane and made his way 
to the farm buildings, where 
he harnessed a team to a lum- 
ber wagon and then drove 
back to the beach. 

When he had shoveled up 
the coal as cleanly as possible, 
the boy found that he had a 
load that weighed between a 
thousand pounds and twelve 
hundred. Joe had-just tossed 
the shovel into the wagon and 
was preparing to climb in, 
when Case Ridley came stroll- 
ing along the beach, home- 
ward bound from the fishing 
shanty that Joseph- Ridley 
had built near the outlet of 
the bay. 

“So you've found it, have 
you?” said Case carelessly. “‘I 
noticed some of the lumps 
rolling in scon after the storm 
began Monday morning.” 

‘Where doesit come from?” 
Joe inquired with some eager- 
ness. 

“Oh, out in the lake.” 

“Of course; but where out 
there?”’ 

“T don’t know. It can’t be 
so very far out, though, for 
every big northwester stirs it 
up and tumbles some of it in.’’ 

“How long has coal been 
coming ashore here like this?”’ 

“Always I suppose; ever 
since I can remember anyhow, 
and old Jake Carson had a 
box of it up back of his log 
house when we came here. 
Why, let me show you.” 

Case walked back towards 
the foot of the bluff, dragging 
his toe through the clear, 
white sand. In the shallow 
trench thus formed several 
lumps of coal were visible. 
“‘See,”” he said, “the beach 
along here is full of it, all 
brought in by the waves.”’ 

“TI should think people 
about here would have used it.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


that if they didn’t play twice as hard they 
too would get licked, in which case they need 
never look him or any other Harvard man in 
the face again. Nor could the fair-weather 
public see him that night, while they were 
celebrating the victory he had won, for he 
was at dinner with the team upstairs in a 
hotel. Some one yelled ‘‘Speech,”’ and re- 
luctantly he said: 

“‘Fellers,”"—he had a queer way of saying 
it,—‘‘Jess Spalding (the Yale captain) and 
the Yale coaches have been up here to shake 
hands with us. They’re feeling pretty bad. 
It’s a terrible feeling to be licked, terrible. 
So I suggest that, if any of us want to have 
any celebration, we just wait and have it 
after we get out of town.” 

No, the public didn’t see him then, nor on 
Joy Day, when in place of practice an after- 
noon was given over to the most sublime 
rough-house. They didn’t see much of him 
the fall he had sciatica and took every step 
on the field with a heavy stick. The public 
would have regarded as rather absurd his 
enthusiasm for the way girls are taught to 


dance, but it was that sort of toe-pointing 
that made Sprague and Felton.and Hardwick 
and Mahan the best punters on any field, and 
where P. D. wanted an object-lesson he 
went and took it. 

I think his was the finest type of the 
competitive sportsman that many of our 
time will have a chance to see. He un- 
doubtedly held to the notion that sport is 
best carried on for sport’s sake, but he put it 
this way: If you plan and aim and work to 
win, using everything you have most ef- 
ficiently, the sport’s sake will take care of 
itself. Dirty playing is first of all inefficient; 
if you take time in a game to try some snide 
trick on an opponent, you are deliberately 
neglecting a whole lot of important matter 
that you have been told to put into use. To 
break training is the lowest form of robbing 
yourself, and also your team, of your highest 
performance; nothing short of the highest 
performance will do. He extracted from a 
cumbersome and complicated game the clear 
essence of precision. In the process he won 
games, but I dare say that no intimate friend 
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of Haughton’s ever heard him refer to a 
victory with any feeling except one of pride 
in the technique of one of his players unde: 
superlative pressure. You often heard hin: 
say ‘‘we,’’ but you never heard him say ‘‘I.' 

It seems incredible, to hundreds of men t: 
whom he was so very much alive, so full o: 
charm, of electricity, and of humanity, thar 
he is dead. His heart is marching the chalk 
lines of the Harvard Stadium today, o: 
course. There is probably less talk of him 
there than elsewhere. But there is much of 
him in Bob Fisher and Leo Leary and 
Charley Daly, and they have been througl: 
storms with him before, when fair-weathe: 
friends began to hunt for cover and write 
complaints to the graduates’ paper, just as 
they did a little while before P. D. and one 
drop-kick won a game from Yale. They’l! 
get along—Fisher and Leary and Daly— 
and P. D. Haughton. 

Editor’s Note.—This is the first of a series 
of articles about interesting men and women, 
written by their pupils or their close associates. 
The next article will appear soon. 


MARINE COAL MINE 


By Roe L. 


“They have, a little. A year ago last 
winter we didn’t burn much else in our stove 
down at the shanty; but generally there isn’t 
enough to pay for gathering, considering 
that it’s all mixed up with stones and sand. 
Father says he thinks there must be a coal 
seam exposed where the lake bottom shelves 
off out there somewhere. He used to live in 
Wilkes-Barre, and he says it’s just like the 
Pennsylvania coal down south of here.” 

As Joe slowly drove the team up the 
winding lane from the beach to the house he 
did some hard thinking. If there was a coal 
seam not too far out in the lake, couldn’t 
a person reach it in some way and obtain the 
fuel? If so, it would immensely increase the 
value of the farm; for their neighborhood 
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was eight miles from a railway, and the 
long haul made coal expensive. 

Mr. Thurber was skeptical even after he 
had seen the coal. ‘I never heard of any 
anthracite seams of any size in this state,” 
he said. ‘“‘That is hard coal, all right, but 
most likely it has been dumped overboard 
to lighten some vessel. Besides, my deed 
covers only to high water mark.” 

“But if I could find such a seam, there 
must be some way of filing a mineral claim 
and getting title to it,’’ the boy persisted. 

“A good lawyer would be needed to pass 
on that, Joe. But I don’t believe there is a 
seam out there.” 

“What share of it may I have if I do find it?”’ 

“All,” his father said with a laugh. 





Joe turned with energy to the chores, but 
while he worked his mind was busy; in fancy 
he was hovering over the lake, peering down 
through the green waters to where the coal 
vein jutted from an exposed ledge to be 
broken off whenever the storm waves sank 
deep enough to reach it. 

The next day, after consulting an en- 
cyclopedia, he built a box about two feet 
long, with the sides enclosed and the ends 
left open. To one end he fastened a pane of 
glass ten by twelve inches and with putty 
closed the seams about it and also the cracks 
in the box. Then he painted the box inside 
and ouf, leaving only the glass untouched, 
and set it aside to dry. 

Not until Saturday afternoon of the 
following week was the weather favorable 
for Joe’s experiment. The light breeze then 
blowing came from the south, and the sur- 
face of the lake was almost smooth. Taking 
his water glass, Joe went down to a skiff at 
the landing on the bay side 
of the farm and.rowed out 
into the lake. He made 
straight for the strip of beach 
where he had found the coal, 
pointed the boat to the north- 
west and slowly sculled off 
shore. 

At first the clear water was 
only a few feet deep, and from 
the stern seat he could see 
the bottom readily enough 
even through the ripples. It 
consisted of sand, with now 
and then a wavy line of peb- 
bles. At a distance of perhaps 
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The bottom seemed to leap toward him 


thirty yards from his starting 
place the bottom became in- 
distinct and the water showed 
green, with milky lines where 
the rays of the sun pene- 
trated. Joe lowered the box 
till the glass was a few inches 
under water and bent down 
with his face at the opening in. 
the top. Instantly the dancing 
ripples ceased to interfere, and 
the bottom seemed to leap 
toward him. Still the sand 
continued, but here and there 
reat rocks lay half buried in 
it, and in one place he saw a 
huge log stripped of its bark. 
Slowly the water deepened, 
and more rocks appeared, but 
there was no sign of coal. 
Finally the depth became so 
great that he could see almost 
nothing even with the glass, 
and he stopped sculling. He 
was nearly half a mile oft 
shore, too far out he was sure 
for the waves, even in the 
hardest storm, to pick up 
from the bottom anything a3 
heavy as coal. 
Heshifted a few rods farther 
to the west and started to- 
wards the land, sculling in a 
line parallel with his outward 
course. The bottom appeared 
much the same there as else- 
where, till when he was more 
than halfway to the beach 
he saw a black irregular line 
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that ran across the sand for fifty feet. Just 
inside and above it the bottom shelved up- 
ward two yards or more like the face of an 
exposed ledge on a rocky hillside. 

“There’s the seam!” Joe cried in a voice 
that trembled with excitement. 

From his seat he sighted two or three 
points on shore. He was straight out from 
the end of the farm lane at a distance not 
greater than an eighth of a mile, and he could 
just see the tips of the home chimneys over a 
corner of the bluff. 

“TI can locate this place again in five 
minutes,” he said to himself and _ hastily 
rowed ashore. 

He found a heavy tin pail with a narrow 
edge, attached a strong trolling line to the 
pel put it in the boat and rowed out again. 

vening was approaching, and he was in a 
hurry, but more than five minutes elapsed 
before he found the black streak on the 
bottom. 

Letting down the pail through the twenty 
feet of water, he dragged it across the sand 
for some distance, but when he drew it up 
he found only a little sand inside. Three 
times he repeated the attempt with no better 
success, but at last when he could no longer 
see the bottom and was about to abandon 
his effort for the night, he discovered two 
good-sized lumps of coal buried in the sand 
in the pail. 

“That’s the vein all right,’’ Joe said to 
himself as he looked thoughtfully at the 
crimson and purple clouds above the western 
horizon, “‘but it will cost a mint of money to 
keep the water out while you dig down to it. 
I guess maybe I’d better try dynamite first.” 

When he reached ‘home he told his parents 
about finding the coal and described the 
appearance of the ledge and its surroundings. 
Mr. Thurber was so greatly interested that 
oe went out with him in a boat the next 

ay. 

The lake was considerably rougher, but 
after some difficulty they were able to find 
the spot, and they could see the coal and 
the shelving bottom above it, though not 
very clearly. 

“If I blew up that ledge with dynamite, 
don’t you think enough coal would come 
ashore to pay for the trouble and expense?” 
Joe asked. 

“IT don’t know, I’m sure. It looks all of six 
feet high, and I’m afraid it would take a lot 
of dynamite to shatter so much rock. You 
might try what four or five sticks would do, 
though.” 

“They'd have to be fired by electricity, 
I suppose.” 

“Yes; I’ll show you how.” 

By this time father and son were almost 
equally interested. The dynamite was pro- 
cured and also caps, wire and a battery, and 
then there was a long wait for a perfectly 
calm day. 

When at last the tenth of May dawned 
with hardly a breath of wind they hurried 
to the scene, capped and let down six sticks 
close to the foot of the shelf and backed 
away several hundred feet. Then they turned 
the current into the wires. 

Mrs. Thurber and several of the neighbors 
were on the bluff to see the explosion, but 
the effect above water was much less spec- 
tacular than they had expected. A loud 
clashing sound was heard, the surface of 
the lake was considerably disturbed for a 
moment, and the boat tossed up and down; 
but after a few minutes the only sign of the 
explosion was a small roily area. As soon as 
the waves had subsided Joe rowed back to 
the spot, and his father looked down with the 
water glass. 

For half an hour he could see little. Then 
a wide but shallow crater became visible, 
with more or less coal trickling down its 
outer side. ‘ 

The ledge apparently had been completely 
destroyed, though everything was so covered 
with the displaced sand that just what 
effect had been produced could not be clearly 
seen. 

For a number of weeks Joe went to the 
beach at frequent intervals, but met with 
disappointment. A squall in June finally 
brought a few hundred pounds of very fine 
coal ashore along with a much greater quan- 
tity of sand. 

It was not worth gathering. For two 
months thereafter no storm came from the 
right — to disturb the spot. 

Joe had about decided that the dynamite 
had been wasted when on the tenth of 
September a gale came out of the northwest 
that lasted two days and was accompanied 
by heavy rain. When the storm was at its 
height, with the spray dashing against the 
face of the bluff so that no one could go 
upon the beach, Joe went to the edge of the 
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precipice and looked down. It seemed to 
him that the entire shore was black with 
coal! 

The moment the wind abated the entire 
family hurried to the beach. They found the 
lumps piled a yard deep for a distance of 
sixty feet near the outer edge of the sand, 
and there was a much thinner layer ex- 
tending under water for several rods off 
shore and back almost to the foot of the 
bluff. 

“Why,” said Mrs. Thurber, “there must 
be hundreds of tons of it.” 

Her statement was not an exaggeration. 

Joe hired a number of men and teams and 
hastened to have the coal drawn back into 
the pasture at the foot of the lane, where it 
would be safe from the waves in case of an- 
other storm. 

He also announced that he would sell it 
on the spot for four dollars a ton, reckoning 
a heaped bushel as ninety pounds, as there 
were no platform scales on the farm. 

At that price he sold four hundred and 
sixty-eight tons before the last of October. 
Several farmers came fifteen miles with their 
teams when they heard of the bargain. 

There were some sand and pebbles in 
the coal, but not over five per cent of 
the whole, for the waves had tended to 
separate the fine stuff from the heavier 
matter. 

More coal came in with a second storm in 
October—enough for the family needs for 
two years, and there was a thin sprinkling 
left in places on the lake bottom clear out to 
where the dynamite had been exploded. Joe 
did not say much, but he was planning to 
consult a lawyer and file a claim to the seam, 
when old Captain Manning, of Chicago, 
came to see the lakeside coal yard. He had 
heard of the curious sight while visiting a 
nephew in the next township. 

He was a jolly old sailor and seemed to 
regard the coal in a familiar, almost a 
friendly way. 

“‘T never expected to see one of those black 
diamonds again,’’ he said to Joe; ‘‘but this 
is a curious world; you never can tell what 
will happen.” 

“You never expected to see this coal 
again!’ Joe exclaimed, looking at the old 
man as if he half-suspected him of being 
insane. ‘‘Did you ever see it before?” 

“Why, yes, of course, though I couldn’t 
exactly identify the lumps!”’ 

‘‘Where; out there in the lake?” 

“Only in bulk, as you might say, but I 
saw it ton by ton back in Oswego harbor. 
You Jook as though you thought I was 





crazy, young man, so I’ll explain. 

“In 1867 I was captain of the tug Nancy 
and was hired to tow two barges, the Siren 
and the Underhill, loaded with coal, from 
Oswego to Toronto. I started out on the| 
fourth of May, and that night a squall 
caught us and slammed us back almost | 
across the lake. After I’d picked up the Fair | 
Haven light the towline broke, and first the | 
Underhill and then the Siren drifted into the | 
breakers and went down right off here. I got 
into Fair Haven Bay without any railing | 
left and one side of the pilot house smashed 
in. 

“There was some poking round to find the 
barges, but they couldn’t be located; and I 
never expected to see any more of that coal, 
but here some of it is.”’ 

“But,” Joe protested, staring hard at the 
captain, “‘people round here say it’s been 
coming ashore always.” 

“Probably they never heard about the 
wreck, or if they did they’ve got short memo- | 
ries. Their ‘always’ is about forty-five years, | 
which is a long time in a man’s life, my son.” 

“Then the coal doesn’t belong to me!’ 

“Oh, don’t worry about that! The ship- 
ping company went out of business long ago, 
and the underwriters paid the insurance and 
abandoned it. It’s yours, because you had 
the wit to look for it and find it.” 

“But what was it I blew up? We thought 
it was a ledge.” 

“The side of one of the barges most likely. 
You watch; maybe some of the timbers will 
come ashore.” 

Joe was disappointed; but as time passed 
he fully accepted the old sailor’s theory, 
for during the succeeding winter a few more 
tons of coal and part of a vessel’s rudder came 
ashore. 

Thereafter, however, the quantity that 
drifted to the beach was too small to be 
worth collecting. 

But Joe had cleared a neat little sum from 
his venture and put the money in a savings 
bank. He continued to look for the other 
barge, but apparently it went down in deeper 
water, for he was never successful in finding 
any trace of it. 
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Those “teenage” morning blues! 


—with a good hot breakfast 
to renew the energy supply 


Every age has its problems, but any 
mother will say the most difficult of all 
is the “teen age”. No longer children; 
not yet grown-up; a “between” stage 
hard to handle. 

The first hour of the day often seems 
particularly trying. Young bodies are 
tired out with rapid growing and stren- 
uous study and play. 

Yet they must be up and off to 
school on time. No wonder spirits are 
at low ebb or tempers at high pitch! 


The first need of growing children 
Physicians say the first thing children 
need in the morning is a breakfast of 
hot, nourishing food; that children of 
any age should never be allowed to go 
to school without a proper breakfast. 

The main thing breakfast should sup- 
ply isthe one thing high school girls and 
boys use in greatest amount— energy! 

Anenergy breakfast,delicious enough 
to tempt capricious appetites, leisurely 
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eaten! Mothers can supply this quickly 
and easily in one famous food —Cream 
of Wheat. - 


Cream of Wheat is a wonderfully rich 
energy food. Made of the best hard 
wheat, it is high in carbohydrate con- 
tent or energy substance. 

But it has another advantage equally 
valuable. It is in a very simple, easily 
digested form. It asks no extra work 
of digestion, robbing the energy sup- 
ply which the body needs so badly. 


Rich energy to last the morning 
through—easily, quickly available for 
use! This is what a Cream of Wheat 
breakfast gives to all the family. 


Send for free sample box of Cream of 
Wheat —enough for four generous cereal 
servings. We will also send our recipe 
book which gives 50 tempting dishes 
made with Cream of Wheat. We have 
an authoritative book on babies’ and 
children’s diet, approved by nutrition 
authorities, which we will send free. 


meres 









Cream of Wheat Company 
Dept. 151, Mi lis, Mi 





Name 


oO Please send me, free, your booklet, : 
“The Important Business of Feeding Children.” 
oO Please send me, free, your recipe booklet, 
“50 Ways of Serving Cream of Wheat.” 
o Please send me free trial box of Cream of Whear. 
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wee FACT AND COMMENT 


NE OF THE GREATEST. PRroors of me- 
diocrity is the inability to recognize 
superiority when it appears. 


Where Weeds and Thistles thrive, the Soil 
Will yield good Crops, with Care and Toil. 


AN INTERESTING COLLECTION of autographs 
has come to a Pennsylvania blacksmith, 
who, in a sense, has forged all of them, 
though none are forgeries. For years he has 
amused himself by hammering out little iron 
horseshoes, about one-half inch by _five- 
eighths, perfect in every detail, as good luck 
charms. He sent them to distinguished per- 
sons, most of whom made acknowledgment 
by autographed letter. So he now has the 
names of some three thousand celebrities, 
including kings, princes, bankers, mer- 
chants and artists, and is firm in the belief 
that the horseshoe is indeed an emblem of 
good luck. 


A Lapy who is chiefly known for her con- 
spicuousness in every movement to obliter- 
ate any kind of distinction between men 
and women is now quoted as recommending 
that women take off their hats to men, as 
men are expected to do to women. The sug- 
gestion is an interesting one, though it seems 
to confirm the suspicion already entertained 
by many that this lady’s sense of justice is 
much stronger than her sense of humor. 
There are not many conceivable projects of 
reform that would have less chance of adop- 
tion than this. 


DEAN INGE, the English prelate, when asked 
what he thought about omitting the word 

“obey’’ from the marriage service, made the 
somewhat Delphic reply, ‘‘When two ride on 
one horse, one rides behind.’’ He could not 
have been thinking of the result of the 
recent Newmarket Town Plate,—a horse- 
racing event established by Charles II in 
1666, and therefore the oldest turf fixture in 
the world, —for the winner was Miss Eileen 
Joel, an ‘eighteen- -year-old girl, who had 
never ridden a race horse before. All the 
riders were amateurs, but she defeated four 
other women and three men. She may not 
like to ride behind. 


INTEREST 
Te is the story of John, the borrower, 


and James, the lender, from which it 

will appear that the custom of a loan’s 
bearing interest is based on nothing more 
mysterious or complicated than common 
sense. It is true that money cannot propa- 
gate; that is what the Merchant of Venice 
meant when he asked: 


“When did friendship take 
A breed for barren metal of his friend?” 


But money is only the representation of 
property, and property is capable of making, 
from day to day, a return of some sort to its 
possessor. But read on! 

John wanted to cut firewood, but he had 
no axe, no saw, wedges or mall; so he went 
to James to borrow, and James said: 

“If L lend you my tools, I cannot use them 
myself.” 

“You can use them after I have finished,” 
replied John; ‘‘there will still be time before 
winter.” 

But James objected: ‘I am not sure of 
that. With the tools you can cut ten times 
what you could without. I am inclined to let 
you have them, if you will give me one 
tenth of what you cut. But I may not get 
them back, and they will be dull anyway. 

| will promise to return them in a 
month,” said John to this, “but of course 
accidents do happen, and they will, no 
doubt, need sharpening. I will give you the 
tenth of the wood you ask for waiting, and I 
will give you another tenth for the risk and 
the overhauling. You will then have only 
eight tenths of your supply to get in; there 
surely will be time for that.” 

So it was agreed, and at the end of the 
month John had eight times as much wood 
as he could have gotten without the tools, 
and James had his tools back, in need of re- 
pairs to be sure, but, in addition, a fifth as 
much wood as he needed that, winter. It was 
a good bargain for both men, and both were 
satisfied. 

If we study this story, we see that there 
are two sets of reasons for interest, the 
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THERE ARE OTHER THINGS TO 
DO ON A FARM BESIDES SOWIN’ 
AND REAPIN’ -- NOTHIN’ GROWIN’ 
AND NOTHIN’ GATHERED IS THE 
WAY MOST FARMERS LOOK AT 
NOVEMBER - - BUT IF YOU USE IT 
TO LOOK BACK AT YOUR WRONG 
FARMIN’ AND PLAN TO BETTER IT 
THE NEXT YEAR NOVEMBER CAN 
BE MADE TO BE THE BEST-PAYIN’ 
MONTH IN THE YEAR FOR YOU— 
AND YOU DON’T HAVE TO STRIKE 


—Caleb Peaslee’s Almanac 




















lender's and the borrower’s. The lender can- 
not afford to forego it, but the borrower can 
afford to pay it; it is profitable to both. 

The lender has to charge interest on his 
capital—the thing lent—because while it is 
lent he must deprive himself of it. Further- 
more, the lender is not sure of getting his 
capital back and must be paid for the risk. 
Lastly, the capital may be liable to deterio- 
ration, which must be offset. When money 
is lent on good security the last two reasons 
do not apply. 

The borrower is willing to pay interest on 
capital because, with it, he can earn, above 
what he could without it, more than the 
interest; so that he makes a profit on the 
loan. Besides, he gets the capital at once in- 
stead of waiting until he can accumulate it, 
which indeed he might never be able to do; 
his earning capacity without the capital 
might suffice only for his needs. 

These are the common-sense reasons for 
interest; lending without interest is giving. 


A WORLD LANGUAGE 


E were interested to read in the 

newspaper lately that an interna- 

tional congress of Spiritualists held 
at Paris—with the approval and codpera- 
tion of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle—had voted 
that henceforth all communications between 
this world and the spirit world should be 
made in Esperanto. Thus a language invent- 
ed to facilitate the exchange of ideas between 
the folk of different nations is chosen as the 
medium of communication between this 
world and the ‘world beyond.” It is an 
excellent advertisement for Esperanto. 

We have always been fascinated by the 
conception of a “world language.”’ In boy- 
hood we purchased a grammar of Volapiik, 
the speech invented by the ingenious Father 
Schleyer, and we remember spending time 
over it that might have been applied to Latin 
and algebra to the advantage of our scho- 
lastic standing. Somehow Volapiik never got 
very far; its partisans were continually 
“reforming’’ it, each according to his own 
ideas, and they finally succeeded in wran- 
gling it into the background. Esperanto, the 
creation of a Russian scholar, Doctor Zam- 
enhof, took its place, and it has gained dur- 
ing the last twenty years a great deal of 
intelligent support. Scientific men often use 
it in communicating with one another, and 
such international associations as the Red 
Cross, the International Bureau of Labor 
and the League of Women for Peace have 
approved it as an auxiliary language. The 
French government advises its use for tele- 


graphic messages between different nations. 
A number of schools in England, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Japan teach it. At 
Western ‘Reserve Univ ersity and Mount 
Holyoke College in the United States there 
are elective courses in it. Probably more 
than a million people can understand and 
speak Esperanto. 

The difficulty with the adoption of a 
“world language’’ is that it is such a logical 
thing to do, and mankind is rarely logical. 
Prejudice, predisposition and a _ good- 
natured scorn of the idea as the dream of 
impractical scholars, all operate to discour- 
age us from learning so convenient an addi- 
tion to our intellectual stock in trade. Of 
course no one advocates the abandonment 
of the tongues that now exist. That would 
be as unwise as it is impossible to compass, 
for it would mean the loss to posterity of the 
special beauties that exist in the literature 
of the several languages. But Esperanto 
might easily serve as a means of interna- 
tional communication and as a common 
language for scientific or historical writing 
throughout the world. And, although our 
knowledge of the difficulties that any such 
artificial creation must meet in making its 
way among the lusty crop of human preju- 
dices forbids us to be too hopeful, we do 
honestly foresee a continually increasing use 
of Esperanto for the purposes we have men- 
tioned. That will be the first step out from the 
shadow of the Tower of Babel. 


A PLAIN TALE FROM THE 
HILLS 


HIRTEEN years ago an eieven-year-old 

Kentucky boy followed his mother’s 

body to the grave and went back home 
to resume the farm work that the funeral 
had only interrupted. Besides helping his 
father in the outdoor tasks, he had to assume 
a part of the housework. Nevertheless he 
continued to go to school, though he had to 
ree a mule several miles. ev ery day to 

o it. 

The summer in which he finished his high- 
school course found him at work on the 
roads, where he hoped to earn money 
enough to enter college in the fall. When the 
term began he had two dollars and sixty- 
seven cents in his pocket. It didn’t go far,— 
didn’t last, in fact, until he got his first job, 
—and for several days he was hungry. Then 
one of the professors gave him a square meal 
for mowing his lawn. In a few days he had 
five small jobs—waiting on table in a 
boarding-house, delivering papers in the 
afternoon, working in a creamery, serving 
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customers in an ice-cream ‘‘parlor” 
acting as watchman in a garage. 

Between or among his multifarious duties 
he found time in some way to keep up with 
his classes, win his letter in track athletics, 
make the debating team and serve on the 
Student Council. 

You may think a boy with all that on his 
hands would have neither time nor inclina- 
tion to think of anyone but himself. Not so! 
In his junior year he interested himself in 
other entering students who had come to 
college, as he had, with empty pockets and 
found work for thirty-five of them. 

When he himself was graduated from 
college he not only owed nothing; he had 
three thousand dollars in cash that he had 
saved, With a part of it he put himself 
through a law school and with the rest paid 
off a small mortgage on his father’s farm. 
Last August he was elected by a splendid 
majority to the Kentucky Legislature and is 
now a candidate for Congress. If he wins, he 
will be the youngest member that ever sat 
there—but not the least experienced. 

This little transcript from real life needs 
no moral, no comment. To those who will 
get some good from it no comment is 
necessary, and on those who will not any 
comment would be wasted. But we hope 
there will be many of the first kind and few 
of the other. 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG MEN 


HEN the late Thomas R. Marshall 

became Vice President of the United 

States and took his place as pre- 
siding officer of the Senate he made a saluta- 
tory speech that set the dignified members 
and much of the country by the ears. It was 
whimsical and humorous where whimsical- 
ity and humor from the chair were unex- 
pected. “Crude,” “‘insulting,’’ ‘uncalled 
for,’”” were the commonest of the character- 
izations that it called forth, and half the peo- 
ple set Mr. Marshall down as lacking in good 
taste and as something of a buffoon. 

During his term of office that impression 
changed. By his fair-mindedness, just rulings 
and kindly good nature he soon allayed any 
feelings of resentment that the Senators may 
have had; and the intelligence with which he 
handled public business won him the re- 
spect of the whole country. After his retire- 
ment the glimpses of the real man that the 
eave got from his occasional addresses and 

is attitude toward life brought him affec- 
tion as well as respect. Now, after his death, 
his autobiography is running serially in the 
newspapers. 

Enough has already appeared to show 
that it is likely to be one of the greatest of 
American biographies, not perhaps in the 
re sa sense,—though it is extremely read- 
able,—but in the human sense. It shows 
us in almost every page that rarest of crea- 
tures, a politician who has no inordinate 
opinion of himself, who is not puffed up but 
modest and self-deprecatory. There is humor 
everywhere—jokes at his own expense told 
with as much zest as jokes at the expense ot 
others; but it is always good humor. There is 
no wormwood in it, no sting. 

Not the least of the valuable qualities of 
the book is the historical picture that it pre- 
sents of life in Indiana in the last half of the 
nineteenth century and the intimate contact 
that it gives with the prominent men and 
movements of that and a later period. Ot 
them, as of himself, he speaks with a frank- 
ness and justice that satisfies Othello’s 


“Nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice.’’ 


But above all else the volume is an in- 
spiration to kindliness, honesty, good will 
and the practice of the homely, old-fashioned 
virtues. It leaves a good taste in the mouth 
because it shows that life left a good taste in 
the mouth of a man who in large measure 
attained those virtues. It is a book for young 
men to read, that they may make the ac- 
quaintance of ‘‘a very perfect gentleman.” 


THE STARS THIS WEEK 


ITTLE north of east, and about half as 
A high as the Pole Star, is a group of faint 
stars which is sure to catch the eye it 

one looks anywhere near their quarter of the 
heavens. Faint objects are more conspicuous 
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when a little off the line of vision. When the 

eye turns to look at them, there is a feeling 

of surprise that such tiny stars should have 
so quickly attracted attention. 

These are the Pleiades, or Seven Sisters. 

The brightest one 

re) is called Alcyone; 

and is of the third 

magnitude. The 

group contains six 

° or seven stars visi- 

ble to the ordinary 

eye, but there are 

many more just 

below the limit of 

vision. There are 

also masses of neb- 

ula among them which only the telescope 

detects. Probably the light from the faint 

stars which we cannot see by direct vision 

does affect the outer parts of the retina, so 


THIS 2 


A Puff of Smoke in the Balkans 


The embers from which war may be 
kindled are always smouldering in the Bal- 
kans, beneath the ashes of the last preceding 
war. Now it is Greece and Bulgaria that 
have uncovered a little nest of live coals, 
which for a time they seemed willing to 
blow into a blaze. The difficulty arose from 
a clash of frontier troops in a corner of the 





-Balkans where the borders of Greece, Bul- 


garia and Jugo-Slavia meet. The Bulgarians 
are said to have fired on a Greek post near 
Demir-Hissar, whereupon Greece made an 
immediate demand on Bulgaria for an apol- 
ogy and an indemnity of $400,000. Neither 
being forthcoming within forty-eight hours, 
the Greeks crossed the border and shelled 
the town of Petrich. The Bulgarian govern- 
ment wisely refrained from retaliating and 
laid the whole case before the League of 
Nations. The Council of the League promptly 
ordered both nations to withdraw all troops 
from the frontiers, and the order was obeyed. 
The Council is already considering the pos- 
sibility of a security treaty for the Balkans, 
like that recently negotiated at Locarno. 


And in China Also 


News from China is again disquieting. 
The antiforeign outbreaks in Shanghai and 
Canton have for the moment subsided into a 
stubborn boycott of trade with the European 
merchants; but there is reason to believe 
that the various military leaders who are 
ambitious of directing the policy of China 
and of collecting the profits that would en- 
sue are preparing to stir up another lively 
civil war. Chang Tso-lin, the Manchurian 
dictator, and Feng, the so-called Christian 
general, have fallen out, and each is ambi- 
tious to get hold of Peking. Gen. Wu, who 
was overthrown last year by the alliance of 
Chang and Feng, is back in China and ap- 
pears to have the central provinces at his 
back. He is a bitter enemy of Chang, whom 
he suspects of intending to make himself 
Emperor of China or else of planning the 
restoration of the Manchu dynasty. There 
are also two or three other military tu-chuns 
who are more or less on the warpath, though 
they are believed to be merely agents of one 
or other of the three principals whom we 
have mentioned, and 
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that the eye is drawn by light invisible to 
the direct gaze. Certainly the Pleiads, as 
they are also called, have drawn many eyes 
to them, and many poets have ‘celebrated 
their beauty. An opera glass turned upon 
them accomplishes more there than for any 
other sight in the sky. 

Halfway between the Pleiades and the 
great square of Pegasus, which is now high 
overhead, you can see a flat triangle formed 
by a second-magnitude star and two faint 
ones. This is the characteristic asterism of 
Aries, the Ram, the rest of the constellati n 
not being well marked. One must think of 
the animal as having his head marked by 
the triangle and his tail over nearly to the 
Pleiades. The second-magnitude star is 
called Hamal, which is Arabic for Ram. 

Next Sunday, or perhaps the day before 
or after, you may get a glimpse of Mercury, 
a little south of the sunset, and very low. 





How the Turk Deals with Speeders 





The Oriental has always been ingenious in 
devising original methods of police adminis- 
tration, and, since the citizen rarely has any 
rights that government need respect, these 
methods are employed without compunc- 
tion. We understand that the Prefect of 
Constantinople, annoyed by the careless- 
ness and excessive speed of which the drivers 
of motor cars are often guilty, has equipped 
his police officers with pieces of plank 
thickly studded with nails, which they are 
authorized to throw down in the street in 
front of any automobile that seems to be 
approaching too rapidly. The report adds 
that the threat has been sufficient, and that 
motor-car traffic in Constantinople is pro- 
ceeding today with extreme deliberation. 


French Troubles in Syria 


It has always been held that the French 
were particularly successful in their rela- 
tions with the dark races of Asia and Africa 
that they undertook to control; but they are 
having their difficulties just now. Not only 
in Morocco but also in Syria they are 
obliged to face serious insurrections among 
the natives. For several months the Druses, 
an Arab people with a religion of their own 
and a very strong passion for national inde- 
pendence, have been in revolt against the 
French mandate over their territory, and in 
Damascus itself the restlessness has become 
so great that the French troops finally have 
had to bombard the city, and the author- 
ities have proclaimed fifteen years of martial 
law. Whether France will get anything out 
of its Syrian mandate to pay for the expense 
and worry it is causing is at best doubtful. 





Secretary Work on Reclamation 


Replying to the critics of the Interior 
Department, who have assailed the policy 
of the department with regard to new irriga- 
tion projects, Secretary Work has issued a 
statement that explains his hesitation to 
spend the money of the nation on such 
projects. According to the Secretary, more 
than $26,000,000 has been spent on irrigat- 
ing worthless and unfit lands, more than two 
thirds of the land irrigated by the govern- 
ment was not public 








there is the ‘‘Red”’ gov- 
ernment at Canton es- 
tablished by the late 
Sun Yat-sen. The con- 
ference that is now at 
work trying to settle 
the disagreement be- 
tween China and the 
European nations over 
the right of China to 
increase substantially 
its tariff rates, and over 
the continued imposi- 
tion of the likin, or lo- 
cal tariffs, has met at an 
inauspicious time, since 
the Chinese are less fa- 
vorably disposed to- 
ward foreign nations 
and less sure of what 
their own government 
is to be in the immedi- 
ate future than usual. 


THANKSGIVING, 
well Brown 


Jennings 


Kelly 





Next Week 


THE GLORY OF PEGGY HARRISON, 
by David Loraine and Arthur 
Floyd Henderson 

A wonderful serial 


An illustrated poem, 
EBENEZER’S .RIDE, by W. S. 


THE OLD SQUIRE’S 
Granpson, by C. A. Stephens 


YANKEE ORIGINALS—I. 
Crockett, by Paul Hollister 


THe Dawn, by Eric Philbrook 


land but already in 
the hands of private 
owners, and there are 
at present more than 
six thousand unoccu- 
pied farms on com- 
pleted reclamation 
projects. It is evident 
that the Administra- 
tion believes that rec- 
lamation has been 
overdone, and that it 
would be better to dis- 
pose of the vacant pub- 
lic lands already ir- 
rigated before proceed- 
ing to create new areas 
of unoccupied farms. 
Needless to say, the 
statement is not ac- 
cepted by the critics of 
Secretary Work as set- 
tling the question. 
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been a Meccano Fan 








* 


since | got my first set. 


Having a choice of all construction toys, Jackie 
selected Meccano, the original and “‘The Daddy of 
them all.’’ More than once Jackie has been known to 
dash off between pictures to finish a Meccano model 
which he has designed himself. 

You, too, can share in this Meccano fun. You 


can build towers, cranes, bridges — anything you can 
think of. It’s as easy as building with blocks. 


Made First — Made Better—Builds Most 


Meccano has such a great variety of parts — that’s 
why it will build more models than any other toy. The 
parts are all made of shining steel and solid brass, and 
fit together perfectly. Other toys have copied some of 
these parts, but only Meccano has them all. Don’t be 
fooled — to build right you must have the genuine 


A Meccano 
Hydraulic Crane 











MECCANO 


Engineering for Boys 


In every Meccano outfit is a big book full of 
pictures of models. The fun begins as soon as 
you open your set. 


Yes, Jackie is enthusiastic about Meccano, 
and you fellows will be, too, when you get 


your outfit. Ask Dad to give you Meccano, of © 


Large Braced Girdersé g 
@ © Solid Brass Gears % ® 
the teeth are cut, not stamped 
® 


and then — Oh, Boy! 


The Popular $3.00 
Outfit © 


A splendid value outfit that 
builds hundreds of models. The 
manual included pictures more 
than 100. 


Price — No. 1 Outfit — $3.00 
Others from $1.00 to $45.00 


For sale by most toy stores. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us. 











Some Exclusive Meccano Features 
Only in Meccano can you get these parts 


@) Nuts and Bolts 
brassed to prevent rust 


@ Brass Wheels 
with solid brass hubs 


@ Curved Strips 


Patented Cranks and Couplings 


e ® Triple-throw Eccentri 
@ Powerful Ge; 





E d Motors 
| fog 


Other toy parts may Look like Meccano, but 
place them side by side and judge for yourself 


ic 











Ente ninaiententeetentetestentesienteeteatet=tesion 


“The Magic Carpet’? — that 
carries you to the wonderland of 

| Meccano joy and model-building. 
Full of beautiful pictures. 


These Books Free 
| 


| 

| “The Jackie Coogan Book’’ — 
an interesting story of Jackie's 

| visit to the Meccano Headquar- 
ters and what he saw there. 


. 
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I 
; MECCANO COMPANY, INC., Div. T-11, ELIZABETH, N. J. 
1 In Canada— Meccano Ltd., 45 Colborne Street, Toronto | 





eS reas shed 


Send for Them Now | 


Send us your name and ad- | 
dress together with the names 


and addresses of thr 


ee of your 


chums, and two books will be | 
sent to you absolutely free. 
Put No. 18 after your own | 


name for reference. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





Clear the Streets 


ERE comes the proudest boy in 

town with his big Kingsbury 
Fire Engine. A masterpiece in toy 
craftsmanship — 231% inches long. 
So sturdy that a 200-lb. man can 
ride on it. So perfectly built that a 
small child can handle it with ease. 
Look at the. features of this big two- 
foot toy. Motor Driven Pump. 
Oversize Non-skid Tires of Solid 


Rubber, guaranteed to wear for 
years and years. Detachable Drawing 
Handle that allows Engine to be 
steered when drawn. Everything just 
like the big city’s latest Fire Engine 
— including two extra lengths of 
Hose carried on the side and an Au- 
tomatic Gong. Beautifully finished in 
bright red and gold. See the big display 
of Kingsbury Toys at your dealer’s. 


KINGSBURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. Y, Keene, New Hampshire 





be sent direct on 
receipt of $12.00 
and dealer’s name. 


If local dealers do 
not have the big 
Fire Engine it will 


Write for the Cata- 
log showing many 
other popular toys. 
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More Eggs At Top Prices 

bring t rices in winter and GLASS 
cid te nay, eggs. Your hens will lay 
all the time, give you more eggs than you've 
ever had before. GLASS-CLOTH is the greatest 

invention ever offered for poultrymen. 
“I made over $300 more last winter by using 
GLASS -CLOTH,” writes one Iowan farmer. 
“Paid its cost ten times over,” writes another. 


Best for Baby Chicks Too 

T thrive amazingly when protected by 

GLASS-CLOTH. sooe the ultra violet sun 

rays and grow faster, thier and feather out 

into plump, frying size several weeks before the 
regular season. - 


GLASS-CLOTH holds the warmth, too, far 
better than Glass, another big advantage for 
baby chicks. Try it and see how quickly 
grow under its protection. You'll be 





Use GLASS-CLOTH to enclose your h 
Sor winter protection or to build a Health Room 


where you can lounge, read or work in comfort 
whi “taki pleasant, health-producing violet 
Tay sun ba’ 


Especially valuable for treating 
and other discases. 


Dept. 143 


They Lay All 
the Time 


Sunshine, warmth and exercise—these are 
the things that make your hens lay, and these 
are the things a GLASS-CLOTH covered 
scratch shed will give them all through the 
winter. It gives them June weather all the time; 
keeps them safe, warm and comfortable on the 
coldest day; protects them from dampness and 
draughts; keeps them at their healthiest and 
makes them lay more eggs. ° 


Glass Cloth Transmits More 
Violet Rays 
than any other material (glass stops them.) 
Violet rays are the vitality and health rays 
thrown off by the sun which your poultry needs 
through the winter months. GLASS-CLOTH 
produces a warm, soft, even light, full of violet 
rays and much preferred by poultry to the strong 
direct rays of the sun as they come through glass. 
Prepaid Prices: Single yard 50c, 3 yds. $1.25, 10 
yds. $3.80, 50 yds. $17.50, 100 yds. $33.00. 
Similar quantities at same rate. 


Special Trial Offer 

A Big Roll containing 15 square yards (135 sq. 
ft.) (Will cover scratch shed 9x15 ft.) will be 
sent you prepaid on receipt of $5.00. Use this for 
scratch shed or poultry houses, hot beds, cold 
frames, storm doors and windows, enclosing 
porches for the winter, etc., for 10 days and if 
you do not find it lets in a more healthful and 
agreeable light and warmth and gives better re- 
sults than glass or any other glass substitute 
just return and we will refund your money. 
Common sense instructions “Feeding for Eggs” 
with every order. Catalog on request. 


Bladen, Nebraska 


ARCHITECTURE 
By W. A. Brewer, Jr. 


There is my castle, strong and white and proud, 

Such as the knights of old were wont to seek, 

Block upon block of white wind-hammered 
cloud, 

Piled in a row upon that far blue peak. 


There do I house my host of voiceless songs, 

Holding with them a grand and knighily court, 

Hearing their pleas, and righting all their 
wrongs, 

Stilling their plaints, presiding at their sport. 


Over ihe moat of placid waveless air 

All day they ride, on plumed palfreys set, 
Till in the night my dreams foregather there— 
All the dear dreams that I may not forget. 


Castle of dreams,—my wayward fancy’s prize, 
Mist in the mist, and airiest of air,— 

Deep in my heart your splendid towers rise— 
I know, for it was I who built them there! 


THE SHORT CUT 


““T“nat old doctrine about honesty being 
the best policy may have been all right 
in the past, but it is out of date now,” re- 
marked Bob Hampton cynically. 
“Is, hey?’’ grunted old Turner Gill. 
“Well, rather. Of course I wouldn’t want 
to be an out-and-out crook, but I’ve made 
up my mind that a man can be too consci- 
entious for his own good. I have noticed that 
a man is pretty generally measured by the 
amount of money he is able to get, if his 
practices aren’t too rank. The man who 
believes in ‘getting his while the getting is 
good’ gathers in more ‘worms’ than the 
proverbial eariy bird. The man who is 
shrewd enough to ‘cut bases’ in the game of 
life without the umpire’s catching him is 
the one who has the most runs marked up to 
his credit. He lives well, stands high in the 
community, has plenty of friends, and when 
he dies the preacher ‘gives him a free ticket 
to heaven’ the same as if he had walked in 
the straight and narrow path all his life.” 
“Tickets to heaven are not at the dis- 
posal of the ministry, Bob, and the surface 
of a stream doesn’t show the depth of mud 
at the bottom. The man who gets what he 
wants by ashort cut that leaves out the mile- 
posts of honesty and righteousness will find 
he has lost his way as sure as right is right 
and God is God. By no system of mathe- 
matics can we compute the value of a clear 
conscience, and all the money and fame and 
pleasure in the world are not a fair price to 
offer a man in exchange for his self-respect. 
A man must live with himself twenty-four 
hours a day and three hundred and sixty- 
five days in the year; and no man is good 
company for himself who is not on the level. 
A man may steal money or fame or praise 
or preferment, but peace of mind must be 
honestly earned. The unrighteous may pros- 
per for a season and seem to be contented, 
but at the harvest a man must reap that 
which he has sown. It is not what men think 
about us, but what God knows about us, 
that counts. However long the payment may 
be deferred, and whatever flowers may strew 
the intermediate pathway, you'll find, in the 
end, ‘the wages of sin is death.’’’ 


ARE BIRDS COLOR-BLIND? 


ft t~- appearance of the visible world, es- 
pecially in the matter of color, depends 


/so much on the structure of the eye which 


views it that no one can be quite sure what 
the actual truth about, material objects is— 
if indeed they are not all, as some philos- 
ophers suppose, mere illusion. Some Euro- 
pean naturalists have been studying the eyes 
of birds and have come to the surprising 
conclusion that birds do not see color well 
at all; that they see everything through a 
veil of either orange or blue light that gives 
things the appearance they have when we 
humans put on colored glasses of those 
tints. The gorgeous, shimmering, blue-green 
tail of the male peacock bird and the proud 
feathers of the barnyard rooster may mean 
nothing at all to the modest pea hen and the 
little red pullet, for birds do not look at 
things the way people do. That, at any rate, 
is the conclusion drawn by Dr. H. Erhard of 
Munich, who has experimented with the eye- 
sight of birds at the university eye-clinic 
there. Doctor Erhard found that both male 
and female birds that fly by day see every- 
thing in a bright red-orange light, for they 





are but slightly sensitive to the short waves 
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of light that make blue and violet visible, 
Night birds, on the other hand, never see 
red, for they are more or less insensitive to 
the colors at that end of the spectrum. 

The difference in vision between the day 
and night birds is due to tiny globules of oil 
in the retinas of the eyes, according to Doctor 
Erhard. The globules in the day birds range 
in color from neutral.to red, orange and 
yellow, while in the night birds they are 
blue-green. These act as color screens and 
determine the birds’ color sense. ~ . 

If these discoveries are confirmed by other 
investigators, it is in order to ask whether it 
will not be necessary for science to abandon 
another of the Darwinian theories; that is, 
the hypothesis that birds developed their 
gay plumage as a means of sex attraction. If 
the little female cannot see the beauty of the 
male’s wings it is absurd to suppose that she 
is moved by it. 


A FIRE OF THE IMAGINATION 


B Be. day, which had begun as Indian sum- 
mer, had changed rapidly through the 
afternoon until, at twilight, it became a raw, 
nipping harbinger of coming winter. The 
proprietor of the villege inn, with a lighted 
lantern on his arm, entered what had once 
been the barroom but was now converted 
into a men’s lounging room. In cold weather 
this room was heated by an old-fashioned 
castiron box stove. Chancing to look out of 
one of the windows, the proprietor recog- 
nized a party of woodsmen returning from 
their work in the woods to the inn, where 
they lodged. A look of contrition over- 
+ ae the proprietor’s face. ‘‘There comes 
those wood-choppers,’’ he reproached him- 
self, ‘‘probably half froze, ’nd I ain’t got 
any fire started yet.” 

With his fingers the proprietor combed 
his forelock thoughtfully. Suddenly his face 
brightened. Stepping quickly to the stove, 
he raised one of the lids and set the lighted 
lantern within. Then he replaced the lid and 
walked around to the front of the stove. As 
he drew out the slide to the draft, the oppo- 
site wall immediately became illuminated 
with a bright, cheery glow. Seating himself 
comfortably the proprietor awaited his 
guests, who soon entered, boisterously com- 
plaining of the sudden change in the tem- 
peratufe. 

“At-a-boy!”’ cried the leader enthusi- 
astically when he saw the cheerful glow. 
“The boss’s got a peach of a fire.” 

The men gathered about the stove, rub- 
bing their chilled fingers vigorously, their 
faces aglow with contentment at the com- 
fort of the room. At last they seemed to be 
warmed through. They left the stove for the 
chairs and benches that were scattered 
about the room and began to assemble their 
smoking equipment. 

“You fellows all warmed up good?” affa- 
bly inquired the proprietor, rising from his 
chair. ‘Because if you be,” he continued, 
“T want t’ borrow the lantern to go out and 
get some kindlings t’ start a fire with, and to 
do th’ chores.” 

And, suiting the action to the word, he 
walked over to the stove, removed the lid 
and took out the lantern. A look of in- 
credulous amazement overspread the faces 
of the woodcutters. That was quickly fol- 
lowed by a sheepish grin, and that, in turn, 
as the proprietor closed the door behind him, 
by a roar of indulgent laughter. 


BARGAINING WITH A KIMBALL 


ROM the establishment of the colonies 

the principle of economic arbitration has 
prevailed in certain sections. Men would 
bargain and fail to live up to pledges. Some 
man would show too aggressive a spirit and 
wrong a neighbor. A dispute would arise 
over a line fence or line markings. Cattle 
would break in and damage a growing crop. 

Such matters it was the regular custom to 
“leave to three men.’’ One chosen by each 
disputant and the third by these two would 
listen to the evidence, agree on a verdict, 
assess the amount of damages due and 
settle the entire matter. It was quicker, less 
expensive and usually more equitable than 
a court decision. 

My maternal grandfather, writes Mr. 
E. E. Harriman, had a brother who was 
first mate on a coasting schooner. The 
owners desired to build a new schooner, 
and they knew that Mate Everett Kimball 
came from a part of New Hampshire where 
men got out ship timber, which they floated 
down the river. So they called Everett in, a 
big, powerful man, weighing over two 
hundred and as typical a New England 
seaman as one could find. 
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“Kimball, go home and hire a crew for 
the winter,”’ they said. ‘Get out timber for 
a new schooner and send it downriver. 
When the craft is ready for service you will 
sail as her master.” 

Showing a Granite State boy the peak of his 
ambition and offering him a boost to reach 
it! It required scarcely a second for Everett 
Kimball to accept the commission. His 
father, Amos Kimball, owned land up near 
Haverhill, where he had settled before the 
Revolution. When Everett reached his home 
and told his father what he had to do the 
old gentleman saw two sources of profit for 
the Kimballs. 

“Everett,” he said, ‘‘you go over to Bath 
and bargain for supplies. Make an agree- 
ment with the storekeeper to furnish every- 
thing your crew needs for the winter, he to 
take his pay in good medder hay.”’ 

The Kimball ‘‘medders” were large and 
rich, and Everett needed no explanation. 
The timber would be cut on Kimball acres 
and Kimball hay would have a ready market. 
So he rode to Bath and bargained. Verbal 
agreements were the rule then, rather than 
the exception, and seldom was one broken. 
The merchant in Bath bargained readily 
and gave his promise to accept hay in full 
payment for supplies. 

It was a busy winter and a lively spring. 
At last Everett had sent the last log on its 
way down the Connecticut and went to the 
merchant to learn when he wanted his hay. 
Much to his indignation the man refused to 
accept more than one load of hay and de- 
manded cash for the balance. 

In vain Everett argued. The merchant 
was stubborn. Finally Everett paused to 
consider. There were four men present, and 
he knew he could trust them to tell the 
truth about any bargain they witnessed. 

“Well, I guess I’m stuck,” he said. ‘‘When 
can I bring that load?” 

“‘Any time you like,’’ said the merchant, 
—e broadly. 

You'll keep to your bargain this time, 
will ye? I don’t want to fetch a load down 
here and have you refuse to take it. 

“Oh, you needn’t worry. I'll take one load 


“Well, I'll see if I can get it over next 
week sometime.” 

Then Everett went home, framed a hay- 
rack forty feet long and twelve feet wide, 
set five pairs of cart wheels under it, hitched 
twelve yoke of oxen in front of it and heaped 
it with hay. In Bath he summoned the 
= to his door with a stentorian 
yell. 

“Ahoy there, ye bargain-breaker! Where 
do ye want this load of) hay? Hurry ; up, lor 
I'll dump it right in front of your door.” 

The merchant raved, stormed, went into 
a frenzy, swore he would not accept the 
hay. Everett waited until he got out of 
breath. 

“T’ll leave it to any three men in the 
county,” he said. 

So it went to arbitration, and the four 
who heard that other talk gave testimony. 
The three listened to them and both princi- 
pals. Then they consulted and finally ren- 
dered a verdict. 

“Saul, ye never said nothin’ about the 
size of the lo'd. If this ain't a lo’ d, I'll be 
switched ef I know what woul! be. Take it 
an’ be kinda careful how ye bargain with a 
Kimball. They’re honest, but it takes a 
smarter man than you be to git the under- 
holts on one.” 


WHY LIGHTNING STRIKES 


[!o8tNc is a fascinating subject of 
study, as well as one of the most awful 
manifestations of natural energy. The Com- 
panion has . printed several stories about 
curious freaks of lightning—or what appear 
to be freaks. The following extract from an 
article by Mr. Robert S. Walker in the Flower 
Grower shows that there are plausible theo- 
ries for many phenomena that at first seem 
erratic. 

1 have been a keen observer of lightning 
all of my life. I have concluded that elec- 
tricity in a storm always chooses the best 
conductor to carry it to the earth. In most 
cases it is not difficult to account for certain 
trees being hit. When a tree has its roots 
anchored in water or very damp soil, al- 
though its crown may not tower as high as 
its neighbor trees, it is the best conductor in 
the lot, and the lightning will choose it. 

Out on Lookout Mountain is an acre of 
land, where almost half a hundred trees have 
been hit by lightning. From the outward 
evidence these trees do not have wet feet, 
hence there must be some mineral deposit 
which their roots penetrate. 


TRE YOUTH’S 


Another spot, east of Chattanooga, shows 
almost a dozen trees struck by lightning, all 
in a line. Doubtless their roots reach into a 
subterranean stream, and the lightning in its 
work has marked out the course of the hid- 
den stream. 

In one place the lightning tore up a tree, 
and a neighbor tree standing some fifty feet 
away, apparently through pure sympathy, | 
died at the time of its neighbor’s demise. | 





What was the trouble? Simply a natural root | -.- 


graft between the two trees! Such cases are | 
rare, but they are intensely interesting. 


BILL NYE, EDITOR, JUSTICE, 
PAYMASTER 


St have recently erected at Fletcher, 
N. C., where Edgar Nelson Nye (better 
known as Bill Nye) spent his last years and 
died, a stone monument and a memorial 
window. These tributes to a humorist who 
was loved as well as admired during his life 
have served to recall his personality to more 
than one newspaper writer, and there has 
been a general reprinting of some of the more 
amusing stories of his very original career. 
The years when he lived in Wyoming and 
edited the Laramie Boomerang are drawn 
upon with especial freedom. 

The Argonaut reminds us that Nye was a 
justice of the peace at Laramie as well as an 
editor. He was young and insignificant in 
appearance in those days, not at all the 
physical type that might be expected to be 
sitting in judgment on the hard-boiled 
specimens of the frontier. 

Justice was administered somewhat in- 
formally in Wyoming at that time, and the 
young judge was confronted with some odd 
situations. Once a big German, brought be- 
fore him on some charge, remarked in some 
disgust: “Iss dot der chudge? He look more 
like der peanut boy on der train!” 

On another occasion he was called on to 
try a tramp accused of stealing a cayuse. 
The pony happened to be a notorious bucker. 
The tramp being found guilty, Nye pro- 
nounced sentence, which was that he should 
ride the animal for thirty minutes in the 
public square of Laramie. All hands, includ- 
ing the court, went out to see sentence exe- 
cuted. The tramp was thrown five times be- 
fore he was allowed to depart. 

“The worst about the tale of the turbulent 
trotter,” said Nye, years afterward, “‘is that 
it will stand any amount of cross-examina- | 
tion and won’t impeach itself. It is un- | 
fortunately true.’ 

It was at Laramie, too, that he served as | | 
postmaster, an appointment which inci- 
dentally brought forth his famous letter | 
addressed to President Arthur and contain- | 
ing his resignation. In the letter he directed | 
the President where to find everything, ex- | 
plaining that the postal cards he had read 
were carefully pigeonholed apart from the 
unread ones. He continued: “If Deacon 
Hayford does not pay up his box rent, you 
might as well put his letters in the general 
delivery, and when Bob Head gets drunk 
and insists on a letter from one of his wives 
every day in the week, you can salute him 
through the box-delivery window with an old 
Queen Anne tomahawk that you will find | 
near the Etruscan water pail.” | 

So tickled were the officials at Washington | 
with this letter that they published it, and it 
was copied far and wide. To Nye’s huge de- 
light, an English newspaper editorially com- 
mented in shocked amazement on the ways 
of American postmasters. 

The press was very free in those days, 
evidently. The characters mentioned in this 
letter were all real ones, and their real names 
were given. Nye was asked afterward if they 
had not objected. “Of course not; why 
should they?” he replied in surprise. 








AN OFT-MENTIONED CHARACTER 


H™ is a suggestion for persons who do 
not like costume parties and feel foolish 
in anything but the clothes they are ac- 
customed to. It comes from the Tatler. 

A gentleman and his wife sent out invita- 
tions for a dance at which all the guests were 
expected to appear in the characters of Sir 
Walter Scott’s heroes and heroines. When 
the day arrived, and the guests had assem- 
bled in full force, the host observed that one 
of the gentlemen had appeared in ordinary 
evening dress. 

“My dear Mr. Robinson,” he said, “‘are 
you aware that all the other guests are 
dressed after the fashion of Sir Walter 
Scott’s characters?’ 

“Quite so, my dear host, so am I,” replied 
the gentleman with imperturbable gravity; 
“I am his ‘gentle reader.’ 
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“No kidding, Joe! 
This bike is the best 





The tremendous brak- 
ing grip of the New 
Departure is obtained 
by a gentle back pedal 
pressure, without strain 
upon rider, wheel or 
brake hub. 





present I ever got!” 


“Take a tip from me and tell your 
folks to give you a bike for this Christ- 
mas. Ever since I got mine last year, 
I’ve been using it all the time. 


“But make sure it has a New De- 
parture Coaster Brake on it. That’s 
what makes a bike worth while. 


“I know, because I’ve tried both 
kinds of wheels, and now I wouldn’t 
want a bike without a New Departure.” 


NEW DEPARTURE MEG. CO., Bristol, Conn. 








,. NEW DEPARTURE 











XS fragra nt 


as Hie rose, 


And pure 





as the morning dew ~ 


White House 


Coffee 


Its fragrant greeting is a delight. 
flavor fills one with satisfaction. 


Its delicious 
Its invigorating 


influence makes one glad for the morning and 


eager for the day’s work 


Every package bears a picture of the 


House at Washington 


White 


White House Teas for t! he evening meal make the 


day’s joys complete. In? 


, | Ib. sealed canisters. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Principal coffee roasters for th 


BOSTON — CHICAGO 


ers of a century 


PORTSMOUTH, VA 
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Looking Into Your 
Financial Future 


OU do not need the 

gift of prophecy to 
look into your financial 
future. In these days,\ 
when sound investments & = 
are within the reach of a 
every one, success is but a question of 
your Own capacity to save and your 
money’s capacity to earn. 








Our booklet, “How to Build an Independent In- 
come,” enables you to look into the future five, ten, 
fifteen years or more, and see just 
what you can accomplish by invest- 
ing your savings in Smith Bonds— 
now paying 7%. 

This booklet shows the results at- 
tainable under our Investment Sav- 
ings Plan. It also tells how you may 
use our plan to buy a single $100, | 





$500 or $1,000 Smith, Bond, paying 7%, by pay- | 


ments extended over ten months. Every payment 
earns 7 %. 


7% Smith Bonds are First Mortgage Bonds, 
strongly secured by improved, in- 
come-producing city property,and 
protected by safeguards that have 
resulted in our record of no loss to 
any investor in 52 years. 





For a copy of our “Independent 
Income” booklet, send your name& 
and address on the form below. 


The F.H. Smith Co. 


Founded 1873 
k P. h 
Philedelchin SmithBldg.,Washington,D.C. Misneench 
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PETS 
: FAMILY 
Every family = have one or more pets. In es- 
tablishing this column, it is our desire ~ assist our 
in the hacomeeoge by ublishing 


the adverti ts of ve them 
for sale. 














(ere) 8 3i-) 


Safest dog 


for children. 























OORANG AIREDALE TERRIERS 


| Are a special strain of pedigreed dogs highly developed 


| for the all-round purposes of house guards, automobile 


companions, children’s playmates, women's protectors 


| and men’s pals; hunters and retrievers of all wild game; 
| also stock drivers of cattle and sheep. Exclusively bred 


and sold by the world’s largest dog kennels, whose com- 
plete illustrated catalog will be mailed to your address for 
ten cents postage. 


Oorang Kennels, Box 23, La Rue, Ohio 
SNOW WHITE ESKIMO PUPPIES 


stamps brings you 20-page illustrated catalogue of 
5c th these beautiful, intelligent logs. The natural child's 
pet and trick dog. Brockway Kennels, Baldwin, Kansas. 








CHIHUAHUAS are smallest dogs on earth 


Cute, smart, dainty. Fine pets. watch d "Special 
prices to introduce, Write q ck for leaflet an’ list. 


Alameda Kennels, 310, Las Cruces, New Mexico 
female, year old, small, whi, 2 


SPITZ ESKIMO beauty, ten dollars getsher. J 


Stephens, Marshall, Ark. 











BOSTON TERRIERS. Best possible breeding, $30 up. 
Send stamp for illustrated circular, eeenmeeed KENNELS, 
Box 195, Springfield, Massachusetts. 





German Police, Collie, Airedale puppies make ideal 
Christmas presents and farm workers. 10c instructive list. 








NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 
88-F 





Name 





AbBnste wsiniciscessssesinaenceres Rn oe ae NT - 
Please print name and address plaint: 















“Musical 
Instruments | 


FREE 2c, 


Your choice of a Violin, Tenor Banjo, Hawaiian 

ar, Banjo, Cornet, 3 Beanie Ukulele, Guitar, 
Mandolin or Banjo Mandolin. You will be proud to 
own any one of these instruments and you can have 
one absolutely free. A few cents a day for lessons is 
your only expense. Our system of teac' 





soeasy | 3,/ 
that you can pla‘ inp te pieces by note with thefirst | 


four yee tee suecess or no charge. | 
Instrument @ lessons sent on one week's free | 
trial. Write fc = booklet today, no obligation. 
CHICAGO eee aan SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Orchard and Willow Streets, Dept. 44, Chicago, Illinois 















BECOME. A 
RAILWAY POSTAL CLERK 


Examinations coming. $1900 to $2700 a year. 
Steady life-time job. Common cducation 





. See No 
. “! ““pull’’ necessary. 
Patterson Civil Service School, \ouce™ for 
Dept. 3311 ROCHESTER, N.Y. ‘@# 
Sirs; Send me without charge your % 
Catalog, describing this and other e 
U.S. Government positions. % 
NQMC... crcccccvcccvvsvccsecveveceecs 
DOIG 50 SEEN ES oo he twee eewees pe 











Travel—see your coun 
Common education suiclent, 
Boys 17 up. Write immediately for free 

ernment positions now open to men and boys and full 


Paves ulars. 
RANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. L 225, Rochester, N. Y. 


$158 to $225 Month, 


To Our {¢ 








W. R. Watson, Box 232, Macon, 

PEDIGREED Persian cats and kittens for sale smoke- 
blacks and silver tabbies $25.00 upwards. 

Mrs. C. E. Marshall, 142 North Beacon Street, Watertown, Mass. 





WHITE COLLIE PUPS — The most beautiful , ew 
the dog world can offer. Prices 
chrenlare free. Comrade Farms, Galion, O. 








Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers, Rabbit Hounds. Illustrated 
lists, Tor PETE SLATER, Box Y.C., Pana, Illinois, 


COLLIE 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, $15.00. 
Butuipoes, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Texas. 


POLICE PUPS. a. A. DE HAAN, Blvd. Sta. 





for sale. Also book on training 35c. 
F. R. Clark, Bloomington, Ill. 











Ser se 


asnsesessusscanee® 


FREE focus: “reise denser 


lover shou! now this wonder- = 
ting art. Save your trophies. 


= il fr "irs Batt 


Safe 
Milk 
and Diet 


For INFANTS, 

Children, Invalids, 

Narsing Mothers, etc. 
Avoid Imitations 








“ask forHorlick’s 


The ORIGINAL 
Maited Milk 









| $5.00 worth all diff. foreign stamps, from 
| our mail, $1.00. Nice selection and free 


premium, 25c. Agents wanted, 75 % discount. 
CALCULATOR CORP., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





FREE! Price lists of 2000 bergaine ¢ gnd fine set Bosnia 
* Penna. Stamp Co., Manor, P: 





(ea for STOVINK geo 
Mfrs., Johnson's Laboratory, Inc., Worcester,Mass. 





The Purity of Cuticura 


Makes It Unexcelled 


For All Toilet Purposes 
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THAT EXTRA FIVE DOLLARS 
How Other Girls Have Made It 


I 


WILL pay $5 for the best letter of not more than 500 words on How I 
Made My Christmas Money. I will pay $1 apiece for any others we can 


publish. The letters must be received by me not later than January 5, and no 


letter will be returned. 
Boston,*Mass. 


Address Hazel Grey, The Youth’s Companion, 


How Did YOU Make Yours? 


of money to set as a goal of endeavor, 

but remember that you can never make 
ten dollars without making five first, and 
that after you make the first five the second 
five usually comes much easier, and the 
next five easier still, and so on until by 
and by you will be looking around for 
something else to spend it all for. 


Fe: DOLLARS seems a small amount 


What Betty Did 


Last year Betty wrote us from Hookers- 
ville that she had had rather good luck 
taking care of people’s children. There are 
a good many children in Hookersville. The 
first thing she did was to put an ad in the 
paper like this: 


FOR FIFTY CENTS 


I will take care of your little boy or girl 
from three to five any afternoon you say. 
Betty Barret 
Tel. 143-R. 


She ran the ad three days, and it cost her 
a dollar and a half. Everybody in Hookers- 
ville knows Betty, and 


five cents per. If this keeps up, I shan’t have 
to borrow the family car any more. I’ll have 
my own!” 


Dorothy Shopped 


Every now and then you can find some 
one who will let you do his Christmas shop- 
ping for him. Dorothy used to work for a 
man who had a oars: nieces and nephews 
and never time goons to buy presents for 
them. He gave Dorothy a list of their names 
and ages and a general idea of how much he 
wanted to spend for the lot. She bought the 
presents, wrote the cards, wrapped up and 
addressed and mailed the packages, for a fee 
of, roughly, fifty cents each; five dollars for 
the dozen. 

If you are smart and can make things 
with your fingers, your road to wealth is 
one sweet song. 

Can you sew? Try making dainty little hand- 
kerchiefs, sachets pe tray cloths and 
amine them for a trifle less than the stores 
as 

Can you cook? Try making six dozen dough- 
nuts and taking them out to the high school 
or to some factory in your home town or to 
the newspaper office at lunch time. Sell 
them for five cents apiece. 

Are you clever? Make 
little gumdrop party 





she had more calls than 
she could take care of. 
November and Decem- 
ber are filled with things 
that take up mothers’ 
afternoons. Betty made 
six doilars and a half 
easily, and then she 
stopped. But she said 
that in two more months 
she could have doubled 
it twice. 


Mary Hannah 
Says 

Sometimes, if you 
have an obliging family, 
you can make money 
taking care of the chil- 
dren in your own home. 
Mary Hannah did that 
last year. She hada little 
two-year-old brother 
named Bobby, and she 
arranged with her 
mother to dress him 
every morning and put 
him to bed every night 
for twenty-five cents a 


need to. 





Did You 
Ever? 


Tip you ever hear of the 
girl who wanted a sweater 
that cost six dollars badly 
enough to work for the money? 
She was a lazy girl, but she 
did want the sweater, and she 
worked hard. BUT there was 
no heart in it, and by the 
time she had made the six 
dollars the sweater had ad- 
vanced in price to ten. 


Perhaps you have felt like 
that girl yourself. There is no 
If she had only 
written to us in time, 
should have helped her out. 
We should have told her to 
work faster. We are always 
glad to hear from you. 


Write to Hazel Grey at 
The Companion! 


favors in the shape of 
rabbits and dogs stuck 
together with tooth- 
picks. Or make new 
and ingenious animals 
out of raisinsand nuts. 
You've seen them in 
the stores, selling for 
fifty and seventy-five 
cents. Ask twenty-five 
and see if you don’t 


Sell eggs (they’re 
ninety-five cents a 
dozen in Boston) and 
butter, and nuts tied 
up in red cheesecloth 
bags, or even pine 
cones for the fireplace 
tied up in red bags. 
Are you artistic? Make 
place cards or Christ- 
mas cards or adver- 
tising posters or de- 
sign monograms, or 
make book plates. 
There is no end to the 
things you’ can do if 


we 








day. Of course it should 
have taken her only 
twenty days to earn the five dollars; but 
Mary is fond of holidays, and it took her 
a month. Besides earning the money, she 
made little Bobby like her much better 
than he ever had liked her before. 


Marion Webster’s Great Idea 


Then there was Marion Webster. She ran 
out of Christmas money just three weeks 
before. Christmas. She said she couldn’t 
imagine what in the world she had done to 
make her list and her pocketbook come out 
all wrong, but anyway there she was—five 
dollars short and three presents to go. Then 
she had the Great Idea: mail other people’s 
Christmas packages for them. She went to 
the post office, where people were standing 
in line, and offered to take the packages and 
mail them for five cents epicce, plus the post- 
age of course. They took her upon it eagerly. 
Then she began calling for packages at 
people’s houses and taking them to mail. 
For that she charged ten and fifteen cents a 
package, according to how far from the post 
office the people lived and, how large the 
packages were. It was good hard work, but 
she made her five dollars by the end of the 
week, and people are already asking her if 
she won't do it again this year. She writes: 

“I’m getting an early start and making a 
regular business of it—tying up, addressing 
and mailing Christmas packages at twenty- 


you are artistic. 


Easiest of All 


Of course the easiest thing of all is to sell 
subscriptions to The Youth’s Companion. 
For every new yearly subscription that you 
send us you can keep fifty cents or win a 
premium. And that, by the way, is a good 
place to do your Christmas shopping—our 
Premium Department. We have books and 
hatboxes and book-ends and kodaks and 
telescopes and electric grills and curling 
irons and all sorts of things. Look up our 
issue of October 22 for the list and the 
pictures of them. 

Write and tell us which of these ways to 
earn five dollars you try and how you come 
out. Perhaps you won’t stop at five. Perhaps 
you will go on to ten, twenty, thirty, and 
even on to college. Who knows? Other girls 
have done it. Write and tell us anyway. Or 
if you do something entirely new and make 
a lot of money, or even a little money, write 
and tell us about it, so that we can pass the 
idea on to some other girl who is after that 
extra five dollars. 

Good luck to you, and the merriest Christ- 
mas ever! 


“Wark Yo 
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Learn to Draw 
at Home 


Simple Method Makes It Amazingly Easy 


Trained artists earn from $50 to over $250 a week. 
Tremendous demand right now for good art work. Mag- 
azines, newspapers, advertisers, printing houses, etc. 

Become an artist through this quick, easy method 
—right at home in spare time. Learn Illustrating, 
Designing and Cartooning. Actual fun learning this 
way. Individual attention by mail from one of 
America’s most famous artists. 
earn big money. 


Send for FREE BOOK 


Just printed — a new book which describes the latest 
developments and wonderful opportunities in Commercial 
Art, and gives full details on this quick, easy method of 
learning to draw. Tells all about our students — their suc- 
cesses — what they say — actual reproductions of their 
work — and how many earned big money even while 
learning. Write for this Free Book and details of special 
free offer. Mail postcard or letter now. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Room 10611-C, 1115-15 St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Learn to draw and 





SCHOOLSETS S305: 












Six-Inch Ruler, Pencil Sharpener and Clip with Every Set 
Uesitated'in Back Gold as Shown’ in inustrations. 


Doape fg 22:t. gold 306 
No.5 Box of Twelve, 70c 
‘c Stam: ostage Paid 
C, 101 W, 42d St., New York 








Northland Skis 
Lead 


—with ski associa- 
tions 

—with champions 
and beginners 

— in winter carnivals 
—with U. S. Soldiers and 
Forest Reserves. 


Send for booklet 
on “How to Ski” 


World’s Largest Ski - +e 


12 Merriam Park St. Paul, Minn. 
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wood, 
2 and it’s yours 
II late 8, letely and re- gan 
SiS ee ae 
Ex.,186 W. Lake Qt 


The Hayes Method for Asthma 


and Hay-Fever 


The R. °. ed as A, A of < ates! Ti tom . 
For particulars of the Hayes Method and reports of cured 
cases, young and old, address P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., 
Buffalo, N. Y., asking for Bulletin Y-252. 


P ree 
‘oday. 
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Dialogs, Monologs, VaudevilleActs 

Musical Comedies PLAYS How to Stage a Play 

and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 
Darky P! 
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| PROTECTING PLANTS IN WINTER 


Me of the beauty of your garden next 
year will depend upon the thoroughness 
| and discretion with which you protect the 
plants this winter. Since not all plants can 
be treated alike, it is important to know 
which ones to protect and to what extent 
they should be protected. 

It is not necessary or often desirable to 
| swathe shrubs in blankets of straw and 
matting or in banks of leaves; most garden 
shrubs and perennials winter satisfactorily 
if they have a mulch of straw manure 
about their roots. The condition of the 
ground in which they grow is much more 
important than the protective covering. 
More plants are injured by water standing 
about their roots than by cold; therefore 
it should be seen to that the earth in the 
beds or about the plant is somewhat higher 
than the surrounding ground, so that it can 
shed water freely. Where that is not the 
case enough earth should be put round the 
plant to bring the bed to the proper height, 
and the mulch of manure or dead leaves 
_ added. Should the plant be in a very exposed 
| position, some slight screen, as an evergreen 
| branch, interposed between it and the pre- 
| vailing wind and the more direct rays of the 
| sun will be all that is necessary. 

Tender roses, azalias and rhododendrons 
sometimes need to be wrapped with straw 
or matting and should have their roots well 
protected by large pieces of sod wrapped 
about them. The sod keeps the soil from 
| heaving and thereby exposing the stem of 
the plant at a very sensitive point. 

Most delicate roses are benefited by 
| being cut down to within eighteen inches or 
a foot of the ground; if what is left is pro- 
tected, that is all that is really essential for 
the well being of the plant. 


Bulb beds are usually benefited by a 
mulch of straw manure, for, although most 
of the Dutch bulbs—such as tulips, narcis- 
suses and hyacinths—get along without it, 
they will not give such fine blooms as when 
they are cared for in winter, nor will they 
continue to bloom for so many years. 

Very few hardy vines require protection 
after they have become established, but 
many of them are tender for the first one or 
two winters and should be laid down and 
covered with leaves or evergreen boughs 
or protected on the wall or trellis with 
canvas or burlap tacked over them. Boston 
ivy usually needs care during the first 
winter, and the large-flowered clematis 
| should be covered, especially those varieties 
that make their blooms on the growth of 
the year before; if that is winterkilled, the 
plants may make a satisfactory new growth, 





| is not a desirable condition. ° 


For all plants that die downto theground 
in winter, leaves afford the natural covering 
and may be piled over and about them 
freely, with branches of trees or evergreen 
boughs over them to keep them in place. 
But leaves do not make a satisfactory cover- 
ing for plants that themselves have ever- 
green tufts of leaves, like the foxgloves, 
hollyhocks and pansies, for the leaves pack 
| in a wet mass about the crown, inducing 
| mould and decay. Evergreen boughs and 

twigs are better, for they afford protection 
| both from cold and from sun and at the 
|same time allow moisture to evaporate 
| quickly. 

All plants with living leaves need air in 
winter, though the plant itself may appar- 
/ently be quite dormant. Long rows of 
| such plants are satisfactorily protected by 
| placing a raised pole down through the 
centre of the bed and hanging evergreen 
| boughs on each side, to rest across the 
| plants. That is the best possible way to 
protect rhododendrons and azalias. 


| No plant should receive protection until 
it has completed its season of growth and, 
| if it is a deciduous tree, has shed its leaves. 
The first of November is as early as any 
protection can be offered to advantage, and 
the first or middle of December is even a 
| better time. The plant should have time to 
| complete its growth, ripen the wood and 
| withdraw the sap from the branches into the 
| roots, where it should remain until the 
following spring. 

Protection, therefore, should be withheld 
| until the ground is frozen and then applied 
| in such a way as to shut in the cold and shut 

out the sun. As the ground freezes the plant 
should go into cold storage and remain 





there until spring calls it to a new season | 


of growth and bloom. 


but will produce no bloom, which, of course, |. 
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‘Rick and Ruddy Y 
EADING about these “inseparables” is | 4 
like being along in all their exciting ad- " 
* ventures when they are helping Uncle Tod o_o ; 
locatethe Lost River,an underground stream. fout ethos thle 
There never was a dog so nearly human and in the Rick and Ruddy Series: 
so lovable as Rick Dalton’s Irish Setter, } 
Ruddy, the constant, faithful companion in By Howard R. Garis 
all his young master’s exploits. Read all about Rick and Ruddy 
them in pe ewe = setter pup is washed 
RICK AND RUDDY - bak ‘ e sea and finds a home 
ON THE TRAIL Rick and Ruddy in Camp 
By Howard Garis 
Illustrated by W. B. King PRICE $1.50 
If you like stirring adventure 
tales about real live people, you 
can find the best of them in 
this and other BRAD 
QUALITY BOOKS. They 
are just the kind of stories that 
teal girls and boys enjoy. For 


Adventures of boy and dog in field 
and forest, with the Boy Scouts. 


Rick and Ruddy Afloat 


Thrilling experiences with Uncle Tod 
on a Motor Boat cruise, and the mys- 
tery of the brass-bound box. 





Rick and Ruddy Out West 


Solving the mystery of the Lost River 
mine. 


a full list of interesting titles, 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Price, each, $1.50 
70 Park Street 














Springfield, Mass. 
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The OVER and 
UNDER is 25 
incheslong; made 


metal, and oper- 
ates with a spring 
motor. The little 
automobile goes 
“over and under 

many times with 
one winding. 
Look for the 
“OVER and UN- 
DER", in your 
favorite toy 
store. Price $1.00. 


For Boys Who Crave Action 
the “OVER AND UNDER” 


Here is a wonderful toy that will appeal to’every boy who wants to 
see things move fast. Give any boy an “OVER and UNDER 
and you're his friend for life! There are many other equally 
attractive “‘Sandy Andy” Toys and Games. In fact, you could 
furnish a whole family of children with Christmas Toys from the 
“Sandy Andy” assortment, and each would have a different one. 
Only two are shown here, but you can see them all at any toy store. 
You will know them by the “Sandy Andy” name on each box — 
our trade mark and your guarantee of the genuine. Look for 
them when you visit the toy stores. If unobtainable, we will 
send any you desire, upon receipt of price. West of Denver, 
Colo., and outside the United States, prices are 25% higher. 


Write for free colored pictures of all ‘‘ Sandy Andy” Toys and Games 


WOLVERINE SUPPLY & MFG. CO. 
1210 Western Avenue, N. S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Here’s a Dandy Gift for a Little Girl! 


A toy Vacuum Cleaner that works like a real one! 
Picks up paper, dust and ashes when pushed across the 
floor or carpet, and makes a whirring noise like an 
electric one. Operates by friction. 28% inches high; 
ones finish. Price $2.50; most toy stores have 
them. 
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JOB’S TURKEY 
By Edward W. Frentz 


ANY years ago thiere lived 
in a log cabin in the woods 
of Michigan a little boy 


whose name was Job White. 
Most of the land about the cabin was 
covered with trees, for Job’s father 
and mother had moved into what 
was then the Far West and were 
trying to. make a farm out of the 
wilderness. There were no near 
neighbors and no roads, only a trail 
over which everyone must go either 
on foot or on horseback; and so 
little Job had no one to play with. 

But he was never lonesome, for 
there was a brook behind the cabin 
where he could catch trout and sail 
toy boats, and there were the calves 
and two horses and some hens and, 
best of all, a flock of young turkeys. 
The wife of the nearest neighbor, 
who lived four miles down the trail, 
had given Job a setting of turkey 
eggs, and he had placed them under 
a hen, and the hen had sat on them 
until at last eight little . turkeys 
had pecked their way out of the 
shells. 

It took a great deal of Job’s time 
to watch them, for there were foxes 
and wildcats in the woods and hawks 
and eagles overhead, and young 
turkeys must be kept from getting 
wet. But Job did not mind the work 
of caring for them, for he had not 
much else to do, since he was too 
small to help his father at cutting 
down trees and planting and plough- 
ing. Besides, the turkeys were to. 
be his very own. His father had said 


so. He had told him that if he took - 
good care of them he could have one ~ 


for his Thanksgiving dinner and 
could sell the others when they were 
grown, and keep the money. So 
every day he took them out into the 
fields and the open places in the 
woods, and every night he made 
sure that they were shut safe in their 
coop. 

But with all his care the little 
flock kept getting smaller and 
smaller. A great hawk dropped down 
into the very dooryard and took one 
of the birds before Job could reach 
it. A weasel got into the coop and 
killed four in a single night. A fox 
took another while they were feed- 
ing on beechnuts in the woods; and 
of the two that were left one lay 
dead when Job went to the coop 
one morning to feed them. 

Of all his flock Job now had but 
one turkey, and that one of course 
was to be kept for the Thanksgiving 

dinner. How closely Job 


watched him as the days 
grew shorter and the nights 
: longer and the leaves be- 
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‘THE 
First THANKSGIVING 





By 


Russell Gordon Carter 





Golden harvest moon above, 
Shining over Plyntouth Bay, 
Golden pumpkins, golden corn, 
Golden laughter, sweet and gay— 
Oh, the joy in Leyden Street, 
"Neath a sky of homespun gray; 
Oh, the joy in Plymouth Town 


On that first Thanksgiving Day! 








gan to turn red or yellow and then to 
fall as the fingersof Jack Frost nipped 
them! 

But old Jim, as they called him, 
seemed to be safe from the dangers 
that had taken his brothers and sis- 
ters and to have outgrown the perils 
of his babyhood. 

He was now a great bird of fifteen 
pounds or more, with a very grown- 
up gobble; and every night before 
it grew dark he flew up into a tall 
tree by the log barn and roosted 
there till sunrise. 


And so it went until the very 
week. before Thanksgiving; then 
one morning when Job got up and 
looked out of his window at the tree 
by the barn there was no Jim to be 
seen, and when he called there was 
no answering gobble. 

They began hunting for him. 
All that day and all the next they 
hunted for him, but never a feather 
did they find. 

On the afternoon of the second 
day, when the family were having 
their early supper, the door opened 
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suddenly and in walked a tall Indian. 
Saying only the one word, ‘‘How!” 
he stepped to the water bucket and 
took a drink; then at a motion from 
Job’s father he drew up a chair and 
seated himself at the table. 

It was Lightfoot, a friendly Ojib- 
way, whom Mr. White had known 
for years. 

During the meal the Indian hardly 
spoke, but Job had much to say, 
for he was telling Lightfoot the 
story of his turkeys—how one by 
one they had all been killed, until 
even old Jim, the last one, was gone. 

When supper was over the Indian 
got up quickly, touched Job on the 
shoulder and said, ‘“‘Come. Plenty 
light. We get em heap turkey.” 

He picked up a light axe that 
stood by the door and went out. 
Job followed him. Going first to the 
barn, the Indian took two or three 
handfuls of corn and put them into 
a pouch that hung at his belt, and, 
motioning for Job to come with him, 
he started into the woods. 

For what seemed a long time they 
walked. Then Lightfoot stopped and, 
picking out a straight young pine, 
began to cut it. When it was down 
he chopped it into short logs, and 
after that he cut a second tree. Of 
the logs and some birch limbs that 
he twisted until they were like a rope 
he soon built a little pen with an 
opening at one end just high enough 
to let a turkey walk in if he lowered 
his head. The logs on the top he 
left a little way apart, so that light 
from above fell through them. 

When he had finished he put a 
handful of corn on the ground 
inside and left the little trails of 
corn leading from the woods to the 
pen. “Tomorrow you see,” were the 
only words he spoke from the time 
when he and Job left the house 
until they got back. 

That night the Indian slept on 
the floor of the Whites’ cabin, and 
as soon as it was light Job slid down 
the ladder from his bunk in the loft, 
and together the two started for the 
turkey trap. Even before they 
reached it they could see something 
bobbing about above it, and when 
they got near enough they saw that 
it was the heads of turkeys, and 
inside they found three fine, plump 
birds. 

“But why,” asked Job on the way 
home, ‘‘didn’t the turkeys walk out 
the same way they went in?” 

“Humph!” grunted Lightfoot. 
“Turkey big fool like some men. 
In woods, light up above. Go that 
way, safe. In pen, light up above too. 
Try to go safe same way. Never 
learn look back which way he step.”’ 

Andso Jobhada turkey for Thanks- 
giving and also a lesson 
that, he used to say when 
he was grown up, would wah 
be of use to him all his life. 
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Do you know that The 
Youth’s Companion is 

3 years older than the 
first steam railroad in 
America; 


12 years older than the 
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51 years older than the 
phonograph; 

53 years older than the 
incandescent light; 

77 years older than the 
airplane; 

95 years older than the 
first radio broadcasts? 







The growth and continued 
improvement of The 
Youth’s Companion is im- 
pressive proof of the vitality 
of its founder’s ideals. 


‘THE GLORY OF 
PEGGY HARRISON 


“Ask and it shall be given you; 
seek and you shall find.” 


To Peggy Harrison, knowing her 
stricken father and devoted mother 
were on the verge of starving, these 
solemn words came with the force 
of direct inspiration. And yet — 
where could she, a girl from a 
small town, find work in New 
York? What possible way to get 
an interview with New York’s 
greatest merchant? What had she 
to offer that would help his vast 
store and its hordes of customers? 
Read this great serial, with its tri- 
umphant proof that people every- 
where are moved by sympathy 
and by a genuine desire to help. 
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Here Are a Few of the 
favorite Companion 
Authors whose Work 
Will Appear in 1926 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 

C. A. Stephens 

Elsie Singmaster 

Arthur Stanwood .Pijer 
Samuel Merwin 

Grace S. Richmond 

Ralph Henry Barbour 
Holman Day 

Russell Gordon Carter 
Theodore Goodridge Roberts 
Margaret Warde 

James B. Connolly 

Edith Ballinger Price 
Jack Bechdolt 

James Willard Schultz 
H. L. Mencken 

Charles Boardman Hawes 
Jonathan Brooks 
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first transatlantic liner;. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
SUNN AM 


The Youth’s Companion 


Announces its 


HIS is the greatest occasion that The Youth’s Com- 
panion has ever celebrated. Help us to make it even 
better. Send your new or renewal subscription today, so 
that you will surely receive every one of the 52 large and 
interesting issues The Companion will publish in 1926— 


its One Hundredth Birthday Year. 


S it not a remarkable fact that this 
magazine, not only one of the most 
interesting but one of the oldest maga- 
zines in the world, has passed success- 
fully through a century of our coun- 
try’s history, through times of strain 
and stress in which scores of other 
magazines have vanished from sight 
and memory? Why has The Companion 
endured so long? Why is it far stronger 
and more interesting now than ever? 
You will find the answer in the 
original prospectus, written by our 
founder, Nathaniel Willis, ninety-nine 


years ago. ‘‘ This is a day,” he wrote, “of 
particular care for Youth. Our children 
are born to higher destinies than their 
fathers. Let their minds, hearts and 
characters be prepared for the scenes 
and duties of a brighter day.” 

Those words were both a prophecy 
and a pledge. And the pledge has been 
kept. With pride in the past, and with 


confidence in the future, The Youth's - 


Companion is glad to give you the 
following brief forecast of the good 
things you will find throughout its 
One Hundredth Volume. ° 


Beginning Immediately 


Two Serials of Absorbing 
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felt suddenly forsaken and alone” 


The Invaluable 
Editorial Page 


Fact and Comment, as presented for 


* so many years by The Youth’s Com- 


panion, fills a need that exists every- 
where for a short, dependable summary 
of the world’s news and the nation’s 
news. With increased facilities for 
securing this news, Fact and Comment 
will be still more useful to you in The 
Companion’s Hundredth Year. 


This Busy World 
and the Miscellany 


Now and then you hear some one say: 
“I wish I had more time for reading.” 
To folks of this busy sort, and also to 
— who have time that hangs 
vily, these two famous departments 
of The Companion are a boon. They 
contain the cream of all human-interest 
stories of true merit from every part of 
America, and all over the world. 


Interes 


—=— isl sald tah “ pick “4 - R 
“In the swarming and self-centred crowds of the Grand Central Terminal, Peggy 


1926 


One Hundredth Birthday Year 


When plans were made 
for The Youth’s Com- 
panion 


Abraham Lincoln was a 
boy of 17; 


Such masterpieces as 
Lorna Doone, David 
Copperfield and A Tale 
of Two Cities were still 
unwritten; 


People lighted fires with 
flint and steel, had no 
sewing machines or 
typewriters and thought 
tomatoes poison! 


‘In our day, as in those 
far-distant days, The 
Youth’s Companion keeps 
you abreast of the times. 


C 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF WILLIAM TUCKER 


Suppose you saw a snug flatboat 
floating on the Mississippi River; 
suppose you were fifteen years old, 
and hadn’t a dollar — just how 
would you finance the purchase of 
that boat and make a trading trip 
with your friends down and up the 
great river? 

It sounds like good reading, 
doesn’t it — and it is extra good, 
especially when the bullets begin 
to fly. The author, G. H. Gillham, 
knows the big river like a book; 
and you will have as fine a time as 
he did, once you get hold of this 
fascinating story. 


Among the Writers 
of Special Articles on All 
Topics of General In- 
terest and Importance 


Edward Bok 

Samuel S. Drury 

Eden Philpotts 

Sir Rider Haggard 

Sir Harry Johnston 
William E. Barton 
Bliss Perry 

The Marquis of Aberdeen 
Samuel Hopkins Adams 
Samuel Crowther 
Bruce Barton 
Gamaliel Bradford 
William T. Hornaday 
Agnes Repplier 

Royal Cortissoz 

Agnes C. Laut 
Maurice Francis Egan 
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NOW is the time to send your new or renewal subscription, so that you will not miss even one of the 52 great issues of The Companion’s Hundredth Year. The new price is $2 (formerly $2.50). 
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Do you know what kind of man 
is LUTHER BURBANK, the 
plant wizard? Read SAMUEL 
CROWTHER'S fine story 
about him, in The Companion. 


LONG with its timely and helpful 
articles on subjects of broad 
general interest, such’ as you have 
enjoyed in the past, The Youth's 
Companion will offer next year a 
series of intimate character sketches 
— revealing people of outstanding 
interest in perhaps a new and more 
intimate light. 

The secret is to have these articles 
written by people who have actually 
worked, day after day, with the 
famous people who are being de- 
scribed. Thus you obtain a ‘‘close-up”’ 
portrait, disclosing new and valuable 
traits of character, hobbies and per- 
sonal qualities never before made 
widely known. A few of the fifty or 
more interesting people who are to be 
so discussed are shown in the small 
pictures at the head of this page. 

You will enjoy reading these arti- 
cles — and you will find in them much 
to remember and to use in your own 
business or other activ ty 


Girls Have 
Always Longed to 
Know 


What to wear and how to wear it. 
How to be charming. 
How to be beautiful. 


How to be the most popular girl in 
your home town. 


How to give good parties. 
How to make gifts, friends, money. 


How to do everything you want to do, 
and then some. 


“ WISH I knew what to wear 
skating this afternoon,” said 
Peggy. ‘‘That new girl from 

the city is here, and I do want to be 

awfully correct.” 

“That’s easy,” remarked Hazel 
Grey ; ‘‘all you have to do is —”’ 

. “No,” interrupted Peggy, ‘you 
can’t fool me with any of that ‘it’s 
easy’ business. I don’t want some- 
thing that will do. I want the real 
thing, the one and only costume-for- 
skating this season.” 

“Yes, that’s what I mean,” re- 
turned Hazel Grey. ‘I know ex- 
actly —”’ 

“Oh, do you? Do you really?” 
demanded half a dozen voices all at 
once. 

“Do you know what to wear skiing 
too?’’ asked Emily. 

“And hiking?” asked Jean. 

“ And how to look graceful on snow- 
shoes?’’ from Gertrude. 

“Why, certainly,” answered Hazel 
Grey, “the regular ‘Paris decrees’ 
sort of thing. I’m glad I happened 
to drop in this afternoon. I had no 
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How WILBUR 
WRIGHT conquered 
the air will be told by 
WILLIAM L. SHEP- 
HERD. You see him 
here taking the King of 
Spain for_an early ride. 


THE YOUTH’S 


is 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE, 


COMPANION 


him. 


whom you see here with his son 
John, will be discussed by the 
HON. CHANNING COX. 


These Are Special Articles 
That Will Help You 








regular writers. 
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THOSE BUSY, BRILLIANT BARTONS 





OT EVERYBODY, by any means, knows that Dr. 
William E. Barton and Bruce Barton are father 

and son. Doctor Barton has recently published a monu- 
mental Life of Abraham Lincoln, which is deservedly a 
“best seller” throughout the country. Bruce Barton, 
whose common-sense editorials have made him beloved 
by thousands of people, read The Companion during his 
boyhood years, when his father was among its most 


i Both the Bartons will write often in The Youth’s Companion 
during 1926. 








How ABout It, GIRLS? 


idea you girls wanted to know so much. Now 
before you start to do anything else —” 

At that moment the door opened, 
and Marion Edwards burst into the 
room with a beautiful new lamp shade. 
“Look, girls,” she exclaimed, ‘this 
just came from Suzanne. Isn't it 


wonderful what that girl can 
make? And the things she 
thinks of! I wish I could make 
a stunning gift like this!” 





Hazel Grey took the lamp “2¥% 


shade in her hands and turned 
it over carefully. Yes, there 
was no doubt about it. ‘‘Suzanne 
didn’t think of this all by herself,” 
she began; “‘she must have taken 
her idea from —”’ 

““What!"’ cried Madge. ‘You 
don’t mean to say you know that 
too!”’ 


“Yes, | —” began Hazel Grey. 





t miss even one of the 
Address The Youth's Companion, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


52 great issues of the 


“Well, then,’’ continued Madge, “for 
goodness’ sake tell me what to do with this 


old dress. I can’t throw it ws 6 
It’s perfectly good, but it’s so terribly 
out of style I can’t wear it anywhere.” 

“No difficulty about that,’’ an- 
swered Hazel Grey; ‘“‘you' have to 
begin with —”’ 

“Help!’’ cried Dorothy, look- 
ing up from the desk where she 
had been writing notes, indif- 
ferent to the conversation that 
buzzed around her. ‘‘ What in 
the world do you say toa person 
who’s just become engaged? Here 
is Helen Sheridan’s announcement, 
and I’ve already wasted three 
folders of my best stationery trying 
to tell her how happy | hope she will 
be without saying how afraid | am 
she won't be. What’ll I do?” 

“It seems tome,” said Hazel Grey, 





Would you guess that 
this is HENRY FORD? 
The man who helped 
him write his auto- 
biography, SAMUEL 
CROWTHER, will 
write our story about 


Companion’s Hundredth Year. 
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VINCENT~ ASTOR is the 
least-known millionaire in 
America, and in many respects 
the most interesting. JOHN B. 
KENNEDY tells you many 
surprising things about him 
and his quiet way of living. 


HE YOUTH’S COMPANION 

will go next year to almost every 
man and woman of importance in the 
United States and say; “‘How have 
you achieved so much? What makes 
your life so happy, if it is happy? How 
have you protected yourself against 
debt and ill health? How do you gain 
the affection and loyalty of the people 
associated with you in your enter- 
prise? By what tests do you promote 
people to better positions? What has 
religion meant to you?” 

Are such questions too frank? No, 
because these men and women know 
The Companion’s ideals and purposes. 
Nearly all of them are glad to reveal 
their secrets to the great company, 
containing so many boys and girls, 
that reads The Youth’s Companion 
every week. 

These interviews are that rare kind 
of material which The Companion, 
almost alone among all publicatidns, 
can provide for you. Be sure not to 
miss any of them. 


Have You a 
Little Brother 
in Your Home? 


Or a little sister too, for that mat- 
ter? If you have and want to get on 
the good side of him or her, read 
aloud from the Children’s Page of The 
Companion —particularly the Little 
Bear stories b Frances Margaret 
Fox and a lot of new things we shan’t 
tell you about. There’s nothing like 
reading aloud to a child to make him 
your friend for life, especially when it 
is reading aloud from The Companion. 


“that first of all you ought to —” 

“Does that girl cot everything?” 
Madge whispered to Marion Ed- 
wards. “I think it’s positively 
uncanny.” 

“T do too,’”’ returned Marion, “but 
isn’t it wonderful to have her here?” 

“What's an idea for a good party 
round December 12,” asked Emily. 

“Let’s get the —’’ began Hazel. 

““What’s wrong with our basket- 
ball centre?”’ asked Jean. 

“What shall I take away for the 
week-end?” 

“Where is the best place to go 
camping?” 

““Why don’t people like me?”’ 

Instead of holding up her hands in 
despair, as many girls would. have 
done, Hazel Grey calmly opened her 
bag, took from it a copy of a maga- 
zine and held it up for the girls to 
see. ‘‘Why don’t you read aloud this 
afternoon?”’ she said. ‘You'll all 
oy The Glory of Peggy Harrison. 
I’ll leave this with you. It’s THE 
YOUTH’S COMPANION — the an- 
swer to all your questions!”’ 
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For All Boys Everywhere 


Monday, October 12, 1925, 11:30 A.M. 
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Saturday, October 17, 1925, 10:30 A.M. 
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Ps See The Youth’s Companion 
Be 7 Laboratory and Workshop 


The Y. C. Lab 


If you like working with tools and machines; if you enjoy 
making things (and making money, too); and if you are 
especially interested in Radio, Boat-Building, Engines, 
Electricity, Carpentry, Mechanics, Chemistry and Pho- 
tography (including the X ray and motion pictures) —you 
are eligible to become, after qualification, a member of 
the newest and most interesting boys’ society in Amer- 
ica, the Y. C. Lab. 








No dues. No fees to pay. Cash awards to members of $5 
to $100. Questions answered free. 


Interesting things to make, and that boys have made, 


of The Youth’s Companion 
for full details. 
Saturday, 
Saturday, wey? 17, October 
» 4: iM. 17, 1925, 
— bens 10:15 A.M. 
Monday, October 12, Pe 
1925, 4:00 P.M. 
Saturday, 
Wednesday, October 
October 14, 1925, 17, 1925, 
3:00 P.M. 12:00 M. 
: SOME PROJECTS ORGANIZATION OF 
BEING TESTED OUT THE Y. C. LAB 
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What can you do with an old Ford? 
Can boys build a good racing body 


Why do tennis rackets cost so much? 
Because they wear out too soon. 
A cheap, quickly made press will 
keep a good frame in condition for 
a long time. Watch for a picture 
of it; also for money-saving hints 
on restringing. 


Cheap power. Have you really used 
windmills and waterwheels? If not, 
some good suggestions are coming, 
all tested out. And there will be 
scores of other interesting projects 
— club houses, motor boats, tree 
houses, furniture, canoes to paddle 
and sail, golf-ball tester, radio as- 
semblies — everything a boy and 
his father likes. Watch for them 
every week. Build the ones you 
like best and win prizes; and send 
in your projects for cash awards. 
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Among the Coun- 
cilors of the Y.C. 
Lab are members 
of the faculty of 

the Massachu- § 
setts Institute of 


MMe IL 














Five boys, super- 


vised by an en- 


will be published weekly in The Youth’s Companion. 


Watch forthcoming issues 


Later photos, 
showing this 
branch of the 


Boys Are Building the First Lab 


These pictures tell an interesting story. 
They show the first five days’ work on 
the first of the branch labs. It is at 
33 Prospect Avenue, Wollaston, Massa- 
chusetts. If you are cmap that way, 
come in. Meet the boys who did the 
work and the Y. C. Lab Councilor 
who showed them how. (Full details 
and material costs will appear later.) 

Other labs are being planned; someof 
them are now in existence and have 
joined hands with the Y. C. Lab. 

The motto of the Y. C. Lab is short 


and simple: “Test Everything Out.” 
No theoretical plans. Everything The 
Youth’s Companion will _ illustrate, 
from a model windmill to a full-sized, 
two-car garage, can be built and has 
been built by boys themselves. 

Does it sound like-good-gBort? It is 
more than that. It is the first national 
society intended to foster the creative 
and constructive ability of American 
boys, to save money and make money 
for them—to give them a good time, 
and something to show for it, too. 











Like the famous Roval Society, 
which was started in 1645, the 


gineer, began this Y. C. Lab being Y. C. Lab exists “to study ex- 
—that an ay would be proud to work on last Co- rushed to comple- perimental philosophy, to make 
ride in? The Y. C. Lab is testing lumbus Day. tion by its boy experiments and observations on 
out plans and will give you the Note the date with builders, will + the arts, manufactures, useful en- 
answer. - each photograph. pear next wee gines,”’ etc. 


TheRoyal Society is famous all over 
the world. The Y. C. Lab will be. 


It is an organization of boys, and of 
men who like working with boys. 
There are a Director, Governors, 
Councilors, Fellows, Members and 
Associate Members. You can join 
by simply showing your qualifica- 
tions. Full details will be given in 
forthcoming issues. 


Any mechanical question you care 
to ask will be answered by eminent 
authorities. When you start to 
build something approved by the 
Y. C. Lab, you will have photo- 
graphs — not merely diagrams and 
instructions — to work from, and 


you will have a careful estimate of 


the material costs. 


Tests of a techni- 
cal nature are 
available in such 
laboratories as 
those of the Divi- 
sionof I reustrial 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
Concord, N. H. or 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $.... to pay for 
the renewal of my subscription to The 
| Youth’s Companion for ...... years. | 
am also enclosing six cents to pay postage 
| and packing on my gift copy of the new 
Stephens’ Book ‘‘Haps and Mishaps” 
which you are to send me free. 








Why not send your order 
NOW and receive this 








A new volume of the Old Home Farm 
stories is a real event in American life. 
We find evidence of that fact in the large 
and constant demand for the books al- 
ready published and because of the great 
number of requests for ‘‘another one.” 


Weare glad to announce that ‘‘ another 
one”’ is now ready. In it the Old Squire 
and Grandmother Ruth, Addison, Hal- 
stead, Theodora, Ellen and the author 
appear again as the chief figures in 
vividly-pictured scenes. Some of the 
stories are humorous, some are moving, 
some are thrillingly adventurous, all are 
intensely human and life-like pictures of 
a characteristic American community of 
a generation ago. Boys and girls of to-day read C. A. Stephens’ stories with the same eager- 
ness their parents did. His work is an American classic. 


For every country-born reader the stories will call up hundreds of pictures of his own youth- 
ful experience and to every young person no matter where he was born, they will be like 
journeys to lands of homely romance and wholesome adventure. 


Our offer will interest thousands because it enables any Companion reader to own a volume 
of Stephens’ stories obtainable in no other way. 


O O ff R Send us your renewal subscription for The Youth’s Companion 
ur er: before December 31, 1925, with six cents extra to pay postage 
and packing on the Book, and we will present you with a copy of the new Stephens 
Book “Haps and Mishaps.”” This Book is not offered for sale separately. 


Edition is limited. Avoid disappointment by ordering to-day 
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